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Domestic Prosperity 
and Foreign Trade 


Are T hey Entirely Distinct Factors? 
Viewed Separately, and Dealt With Apart From One 


Another? 


Can They Be 


On the Contrary, They Are Most Closely 


Related and Inter-Acting, Says Director of Bureau 


F ONE WERE ASKED to state our war 

aims, in as simple terms as possible, 
he would probably say that what we all 
want is the assurance of a decent world 
to live in—a world in which the individ- 
ual can continue to live his own life with 
such degree of freedom as is consistent 
with the rights and freedom of his neigh- 
bor. We want to live in a world in which 
the individual may pursue his own way 
of making an honest living without de- 
priving his neighbor of doing the same. 

There are, of course, obvious dangers 
in an over-simplified definition of what 
we hope to achieve through a successful 
conclusion of the war. Over-simplified 
statements often develop into a mere 
play on words. American foreign policy 
has at times been defined, to certain peo- 
ple’s complete satisfaction, in terms of a 
simple phrase: “Let’s mind our own busi- 
ness and not meddle in the affairs of the 
rest of the world.” The appeal of such 
a phrase to the unthinking lies in the 
fact that it suggests, as the only alterna- 
tive policy to one of complete isolation, 
that of meddling in the affairs of other 
nations. The truth of the matter is that 
the fellow who would discuss the deadly 
serious subject of international affairs 
on the basis of a trick phrase is simply 
putting himself in the position of the 
prosecutor who asked the defendant 
whether he had quit beating his mother- 
in-law and demanded a “Yes” or “No” 
answer. 


Trade a Salutary Influence 


The practice of making a living (or the 
art of making a living, if you wish) and 
the development of sound international 
policy are concretely combined in the 
field of foreign trade. There is nothing 
mysterious about foreign trade. Some 
nations are dependent upon international 
commerce as the source of a compara- 
tively large proportion of their national 
income; none are completely independ- 
ent of export and import markets. 
Just because two adjoining communities 
constitute separate political entities does 
not mean that business transactions 
which convey mutual benefits across a 
common frontier need carry with them 





By Amos E. Taytor, Director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce * 


the seeds of either suspicion or inter- 
ference. The large volume of trade nor- 
mally crossing the United States-Cana- 
dian frontier is ample evidence of such 
a healthy flow of commerce. 

It is a significant fact that the danger 
of international misunderstanding and 
conflict, insofar as they have an eco- 
nomic origin, has invariably been less 
at a time when the volume of interna- 
tional trade was high than when it fell 
to abnormally low levels. The restric- 
tive measures of almost universal appli- 
cation during the thirties were a more 
or less direct consequence of the com- 
bined deflationary effect of falling prices 
and the drop in the actual physical 
volume of international trade. 

The purely protective and nationalis- 
tic measures originating from such con- 
ditions can hardly ever be viewed as wel- 
come signs by anyone. At such time it 
is not only those engaged in foreign 
trade who suffer. Restrictive measures 
reflect in most cases a crisis in the do- 
mestic economy, uncertainty over the 
immediate future, a drop in business in- 
ventories, a decline in imports, a drop in 
the volume of domestic buying power 
available to foreigners, a shrinkage in ex- 
ports. The cycle is complete, but its 
vicious recurring spiral may have just 
begun. 


Vital Relationships 


Our foreign trade is often thought of 
as something entirely distinct from 
domestic trade. In a superficial sense 
this is true. Since two currencies are in 
effect involved in all international trans- 
actions, it is to be expected that the ma- 
chinery of settlement should differ some- 
what from the methods used in domestic 
transactions. Special market problems 


‘This article reproduces Dr. Taylor’s re- 
cent address at a meeting of the New England 
Export Club at Boston, Mass. 


are involved in the promotion of trade 
abroad. Transportation, packing, and 
insurance involve various kinds of 
specialized knowledge. Conditions 
under which business may be conducted 
in particular foreign countries require 
special study. The tariff policies and 
customs procedure of foreign countries 
are but part of a mass of special techni- 
cal knowledge which the foreign trader 
must have on hand. Special care must 
be exercised in the selection of sales 
representatives in order to assure against 
offending foreigners whose standards of 
living, religious and social customs, and 
general modes of life are different from 
our own. 

In a more fundamental sense it is 
highly erroneous, however, to think of 
domestic and foreign trade as unrelated. 
Any effort to appraise the potentialities 
of foreign markets without reference to 
domestic output and domestic buying 
power is almost certain to force eventual 
revisions in market estimates, with all 
the attendant complications. The level 
of domestic production, the level of em- 
ployment, and the volume of inter- 
national trade are all parts of a common 
pattern. It is not an exaggeration to 
say that the first concern of the foreign 
trader should be the buying power of 
the people at home. A _ prosperous 
domestic market is the most important 
factor in the generation of foreign buy- 
ing power for our own goods. 


W hole Structure Affected 


It is equally true that the businessman 
who sells primarily in domestic markets 
cannot afford to minimize the impor- 
tance of foreign trade despite the fact 
that in the United States we normally 
export only 8 or 9 percent of our national 
commodity output. The importance of 
foreign markets to particular segments 
of the national economy is so great that 
inability to sell abroad would be certain 
to affect the prosperity and buying power 
of the population as a whole. 

The economic history of the United 
States demonstrates clearly that the 
volume of imports is very sensitive to 
changes in business activity. For ex- 
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ample, the sharp recession in business 2 
years after the first World War was ac- 
companied by a sharp decline in com- 
modity imports. With the rise in busi- 
ness in 1921 imports rose, and the dollars 
supplied thereby to foreign account be- 
came an important factor in the stimu- 
lation of exports. 

If such a relationship between domes- 
tic activity and foreign trade is to be 
sustained it follows, of course, that the 
conditions of trade must be such that 
goods can move. Commercial policies 
consistent with the country’s creditor- 
debtor status, as well as stable exchange 
rates, are essential to the reconstruction 
of world trade and to the international 
exchange of goods in large volume. In 
the final analysis, however, we need to 
remember that production and buying 
power are opposite sides of the same disk 
and that a high level of output and na- 
tional income in this country is funda- 
mental to a large inflow and outflow of 
goods in our foreign trade. 


Tremendous Problems 


I doubt whether at any other time it 
has been so important to take into ac- 
count this basic fact as it is today. The 
problem of reconversion to peacetime 
production after the present war will be 
tremendous. To what extent the prob- 
lem may be eased by a termination of 
the war in Europe some months ahead 
of that in the Far East, it is difficult to 
say. At any rate, not all the elements 
essential to a healthy foreign trade will 
be at once present once hostilities have 
ceased. Relief and rehabilitation will 
no doubt make very great demands upon 
us, but several immediate difficulties Will 
arise if rapid and effective reconversion 
does not provide the basis for our meet- 
ing those demands. 

The first of these difficulties is the 
danger of inflation. The accumulation 
of domestic savings and buying power, 
the substantial volume of dollar bal- 
ances accumulated by Latin American 
and other foreign countries, and the 
demands of relief agencies for varied 
and exigent purposes in many foreign 
areas constitute a buying potential for 
peacetime goods which, if not controlled, 
may give rise to a really serious inflation 
threat. This danger can be mitigated, 
of course, if adequate control over the 
flood of spending power can be syn- 
chronized with an immediate shift to 
peacetime production in very large 
volume. 

A second difficulty might confront our 
export trade in its effort to develop and 
maintain a strong competitive position 
in the post-war world markets. Any 
inability to meet the needs of foreign 
markets because of temporary bottle- 
necks in our peacetime productive ma- 
chinery could readily become a matter 
of some concern to our exporting in- 
dustries at a critical time. 


Degrees of Sensitivity 


From a somewhat longer-range view- 
point there is a third reason why rapid 
reconversion and high output are mat- 
ters of considerable concern to those 
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engaged in export trade. Sincé, in the 
final analysis, the supply of dollars 
available to foreign buyers must be de- 
rived from our purchases abroad it fol- 
lows that the dollar payments for 
imports have a more or less direct in- 
fluence on the foreign demand for our 
own goods. The period from 1919 to 
1939 was in general one of expanding 
activity in the United States as well as 
one during which statistics on industrial 
production and national income were 
developed to a high degree of accuracy. 
The figures show that during these two 
decades the trend of physical production 
and that of imports measured at con- 
stant prices were very closely related. 

In the United States the high degree 
of sensitivity of imports to industrial 
production is influenced, of course, by the 
fact that our imports consist largely of 
primary products including many basic 
raw materials of industry. In periods 
of prosperity purchases are ‘thus high, 
whereas in depression they tend to de- 
cline. Because of speculative influence 
in primary markets and wide shifts in 
inventories, the synchronization on a 
short-run basis is necessarily not as close 
as on a longer-run basis. 


“Invisible” Items 


It is well at this point that attention 
be called to “exports” and “imports” in 
a broader sense. The United States has 
a substantial volume of “invisible” ex- 
ports and imports. In their bearing on 
the post-war prospects for foreign trade 
they are of substantial importance. In 
the past we have normally bought more 
services than we sold. To the extent 
that this holds true in the future our 
exporting industries should _ benefit. 
Here again the level of our domestic 
prosperity and our national income be- 
come important. Our expenditures for 
travel abroad have, as might be expected, 
always tended to move up or down ac- 
cording to the trend in our national in- 
come. In our more prosperous years the 
people of this country have spent up- 
wards of $175,000,000 for travel in Can- 
ada alone. This amount was, of course, 
partly offset by what Canadians spent 
for travel in this country, but it is hardly 
incorrect to say that the volume of our 
travel outlays in Canada has had a con- 
siderable direct and indirect influence on 
the sales of our merchandise to Canada. 


Creditor Role 


Since the first World War the United 
States has been a creditor nation. A 
creditor nation, in effect, has the rest of 
the world working for it. In contrast 
with the satisfaction derived by the av- 
erage individual from such a happy posi- 
tion, the United States has not always 
enjoyed its creditor role very well. Asa 
net creditor we naturally have a special 
stake in the prosperity of the rest of the 
world. The more prosperous the outside 
world, the more likely that dividends will 
be forthcoming on our industrial invest- 
ments abroad and that interest on for- 
eign bonds held in this country will be 
paid. At the same time a world which is 
generally prosperous will have its pros- 
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perity reflected in a high volume of in. 
ternational trade, and the transfer of 
funds through the exchanges will present 
fewer difficulties. 


Unprecedented Economic Power 


The United States will emerge from 
this war with an enormously expanded 
industrial and agricultural capacity, 
The balance of economic power will have 
passed to this country to a degree never 
experienced before. The country will be 
confronted with correspondingly diffi- 
cult problems of readjustment to peace- 
time conditions. A healthy and contin- 
uing demand for American goods will] 
greatly facilitate these readjustments, 
minimize the dangers of economic dis- 
tress, and assist in the maintenance of 
production and national income at high 
levels. These demands will probably 
weigh most heavily in machinery, ma- 
chine tools, automotive products, air- 
craft, and similar finished products. 


Inescapable Corollaries 


In view of the country’s capacity for 
accumulating savings, on the assumption 
of full production, it may be expected 
that investment abroad will be a neces- 
sary corollary. Foreign investment and 
trade are interdependent. Each sup- 
ports the other. Foreign credits and in- 
vestment which develop from the initia- 
tive and ability of private enterprise 
have the advantage of being closely re- 
lated to economic development in the 
debtor country. This type of financial 
aid also has the advantage of being less 
of a burden on the international ex- 
changes than fixed-return investment, 
since the returns do not tend to run 
counter to the foreign-exchange posi- 
tion of the capital-importing country. 
On the whole this type of investment has 
weathered the economic storms of the 
past better than those subject to fixed 
debt charges. Moreover, they have con- 
tributed more directly to industrial de- 
velopment. 

Our post-war problems of reconver- 
sion, employment, and foreign trade are 
closely interrelated. Private business 
and Government have to share the re- 
sponsibility for determining where we 
shall be going and by what route we 
shall travel. In its recent study, ‘“Mar- 
kets After the War,” the Department of 
Commerce has suggested the possible 
post-war production goals and the par- 
ticipation by each type of industry on 
the basis of the relative importance of 
each over a number of years. As a re- 
sult of recent developments in the fields 
of technology and marketing, the de- 
mands for particular types of products 
will certainly be bound to deviate far 
from their relative pre-war positions. 
Such cases require further study. 


New Peacetime Highs? 


Should the maximum goals of pro- 
ductive activity be met, the effect upon 
our export and import trade should bring 
correspondingly good results. On these 
assumptions we can éxpect that both 

(Continued on p. 29) 
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Peru, an Expand 
CHEMICAL 


ERU AT PRESENT is largely a chem- 
Pical-importing and consuming coun- 
try. Industrialization of the country 
has been progressing during the last 20 
years, at first somewhat slowly but at a 
more accelerated pace during the last 5 
years. Expansion of manufacturing fa- 
cilities has been, for the most part, in 
the chemical-consuming industries, espe- 
cially textiles, foodstuffs, tanning, and 
leather; chemical requirements, there- 
fore, have increased greatly, and the 
value of imports rose to $9,600,000 in 
1942. Possibilities of producing chem- 
icals locally exist, since Peru does have 
valuable resources, and the need for a 
basic chemical industry is imperative. 


Industries Needing Chemicals 


Since Peru is predominantly an agri- 
cultural and mining country, the chem- 
ical market has been dependent, for its 
sales, on those branches of activity. Cot- 
ton cultivation, one of the mainstays of 
Peruvian economy for years, requires 
large amounts of insecticides to combat 
the boll-weevil and other plagues, and 
Peru was one of the first countries to do 
its spraying of cotton fields from air- 
planes. Sugarcane and raw _ sugar, 
wheat, and rice are other leading agri- 
cultural products. The important live- 
stock industry, with its cattle, sheep, and 
swine, needs various veterinary prepara- 
tions, vaccines, medicinals, dips, and tick 
eradicators, and this branch of the 
chemical industry was one of the first 
to be developed in Peru. 

The mineral industry, whose principal 
products—copper, lead, zinc, silver, vana- 
dium, and petroleum—have contributed 
so much to the war effort, uses con- 
siderable amounts of explosives, flotation 
agents, and other chemicals which are 
imported, primarily from the United 
States. More than $500,000 worth (2,- 
900,000 pounds) of explosives alone were 
consumed in the mines of Peru during 
1939. 

Salt, the basic commodity for many 
chemicals, is available locally, but the 
industry is a monopoly under the Estan- 
co de la Sal of the Caja de Depdositos y 
Consignaciones, a Government organi- 
zation. More than 42,000 metric tons 
were produced in 1939, but only 6 percent 
was used for industrial purposes. The 
salt comes from “salares” along the 
coast and from beds of rock salt in the 
Departments of Cuzco, Apurimac, Aya- 
cucho, Puno, and Huancavelica, which 
deposits yield about 40 percent of the 
total output. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


By C. C. Concannon and A. H. 
Swirt, Chemical Unit, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Despite these rich resources, the pur- 
chasing power of the 7,000,000 inhabi- 
tants has remainedlow. To help remedy 
this and in line with the general world- 
wide trend toward self-sufficiency and 
nationalization, the Peruvian Govern- 
ment has taken vigorous steps to diver- 
sify its economy, raise the standard of 
living, and improve conditions generally. 

According to the official 1940 census 
of Peru, the bulk of the population 
economically active, or 1,527,000 persons, 
is engaged in agriculture and stock rais- 
ing. The second largest group is em- 
ployed in manufacturing and totals 
380,000, of whom almost one-tenth are 
in the chemical and allied industries. 
Industrial production is still in the early 
stages and is confined chiefly to the 
manufacture of textiles, foodstuffs, bev- 
erages, glass, clothing, pharmaceuticals, 





In the heart of Peru’s capital city, Lima, 
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and soap, and to refining of sugar and 
petroleum. Although mining industries 
employ only 45,000 people, products of 
the mines and oil fields accounted for 
more than one-half the total export 
trade in 1942. 


Government Participation 


For many years the Peruvian Govern- 
ment has been interested in the develop- 
ment of industry. The famous guano 
deposits, for example, have been worked 
under the direction of the Government- 
controlled Companhia Administradora del 
Guano. Government production of vac- 
cines and serums was begun in 1937 by 
the National Institute of Hygiene and 
Public Health, which bureau since then 
has broadened its activities. Also in 
that year the Technical Chemical In- 
dustrial Institute of Eastern Peru was 
formed to operate as a branch organiza- 
tion of the Bureau of Agriculture, Live- 
stock and Colonization of the Ministry 
of Public Works. 
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Courtesy William LaVarre 


The highly important mining companies in Peru use quantities of chemicals. This is a 
view of some of the equipment at famous Cerro de Pasco. 


An industrial bank, created for the 
purpose of lending support to established 
industries and cooperating in the open- 
ing of new factories by granting long- 
term loans, began business on January 
1, 1937. The Mining Bank of Peru, au- 
thorized by a law of July 24, 1940, in- 
cludes in its activities the establishment 
of chemical! and metallurgical labora- 
tories and the importation of all classes 
of explosives for mining industries as 
well as chemicals for metallurgical 
processes. 

Other Government decrees in 1940 
and 1941 included an authorization for 
oxygen plants, creation of the National 
Institute of Animal Biology, and estab- 
lishment of the Instituto Sanitas 
Sociedad Peruana. 

A decree issued this year created the 
Peruvian Santa Corporation, a Govern- 
ment holding company, to establish en- 
terprises and exploit the natural re- 
sources of the country, particularly in 
the Santa River Valley. Projects under 
way in that region include the hydro- 
electric plant at Chimbote and the 
establishment of an_ iron-and-steel 
smelting plant nearby. 

Early in 1942 work was started on 
the agricultural experiment station at 
Tingo Maria on the Huallaga River of 
central Peru. In addition to rubber 
experiments, work on expanding and 
improving cinchona cultivation has been 
carried out there in cooperation with the 
United States. To conserve supplies of 
cinchona, all lands in the montafia 
region containing native cinchona bark 
were reserved for the State, and land 
also was set aside near Tarma for ex- 
perimental cinchona plantings. The 
Permanent Commission on Quinine was 
established to supervise the industry. 


The Government provided by a decree 
of July 19, 1943, that the cutting of the 
bark shall be unrestricted, and supple- 
mented this measure by repealing the 
law imposing a 10 percent export duty 
on “cascarilla” originating in Amazonian 
Peru. 

Other legislative measures taken this 
year which affected the pharmaceutical 
industry include the establishment of a 
permanent commission to be in charge 
of, and trade in, pharmaceutical special- 
ties; and broadening the Commission for 
the Control and Supply of Medicinal 
Products. Also, the _ Inspectorate 
General of Pharmacy, whose scope in- 
cludes control over chemical, pharma- 
ceutical, and toilet preparations, manu- 
facture and distribution, was formed to 
replace a similar organization; and the 
Consejo Consultativo de Farmacia was 
created to study and make suggestions 
to the Ministry about the importation, 
elaboration, and trade of medicinal, 
drug, and pharmaceutical commodities. 


Expanding Cultivation 


Considerable work likewise has been 
done to expand the cultivation of pyre- 
thrum. Supplies now are available for 
domestic manufacturers of insecticides 
and, for the first time, official export 
statistics for the year 1942 recorded 
small shipments abroad. 

Collection and improvement of cube 
or rotenone root, another insecticidal 
material, have come in for attention, 
with the result that production and ex- 
ports have increased steadily, especially 
during the last 5 years. In August 1943, 
payment of increased prices for Peru- 
vian rotenone-bearing roots and powder 
was authorized by an amendment to the 
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rotenone agreement with the Uniteq 
States. 

The shutting off of the former sup. 
pliers of cinchona, pyrethrum, and ro. 
tenone by the war has focused attention 
on Peru as a source for United States in. 
dustry in particular. 

A very appreciable help toward the 
development of the country’s industry 
has been improvement in the highway 
system which now makes possible motor 
travel the entire length of the country 
from Ecuador to both Bolivia and Chile, 
Roads are being built working toward 
the development of the interior and 
opening up still more new areas. 


1943 Developments 


Peru, as it has become more indus- 
trialized, has joined the parade in ex- 
panding chemical manufacture and con- 
sumption, although to date actual ac- 
complishment in the form of erection of 
new chemical plants is small. Two of 
the more recent products to be made in 
Peru are white arsenic and copper sul- 
fate, and plans are under way for mak- 
ing chlorine, calcium hypochlorite, and 
caustic soda. A plant of the Cerro de 
Pasco Copper Corporation is in opera- 
tion for the recovery of white arsenic 
from flue dust obtained from the Cottrell] 
plant of the Oroya smelter. Production 
of copper sulfate from copper scrap, be- 
gun in 1941 with an output of 20 metric 
tons, increased considerably in 1942, and 
still more in 1943. 

According to reports, the manufac- 
ture of caustic soda will be started by 
one firm during 1943 at a new plant, 
which later will make chlorine and hypo- 
chlorite. An unconfirmed report from 
an unofficial source states that a cyanide 
plant is expected to be in operation 
during 1944. 

Production of quinine was undertaken 
by a domestic plant (Government-spon- 
sored) early in 1943. 

Although the first Peruvian Chemical 
Congress was held in July 1938, it was 
not until the current year that recogni- 
tion was given to the pharmaceutical 
industry’s prominence. The First Phar- 
maceutical Convention and Exposition to 
be held in Peru convened in May 1943. 
The Congress recommended establish- 
ment of a Peruvian Pharmaceutical 


Register, creation of a _ university 
pharmaceutical faculty, and the develop- 
ment of Peruvian raw _ medicinal 
materials. 


Guano production in 1943 was again 
low, or about 61,000 tons, 10 percent 
less than in 1942 and the smallest since 
the 1921-22 season. To offset this large 
reduction in output, other fertilizer re- 
sources such as fish meal and cotton- 
seed cake were utilized. During 1942, 
the first year cottonseed cake was used 
on a large scale for fertilizer, 70,000 met- 
ric tons were consumed, replacing an 
estimated 13,500 metric tons of “rich” 
guano. 


Facts About Production 


Production of chemicals and allied 
products in Peru is relatively small, as 
is that of most of the consuming indus- 
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tries. Manufacture is limited chiefly to 
elaboration of products from imported 
materials, such as pharmaceuticals, 
paints, soaps, and toilet preparations. 
As is the case with many of the American 
Republics, data are meager and, with 
few exceptions, statistics are lacking. 

The size of the establishments is indi- 
cated by the number of employees in 
each branch, as published recently by 
the Peruvian Government: 


Implovecs in Peruvian Chemical Industry 
Im plo} , 1 
im 1940 





Branch Number 


Chemical industry as a whole 3, 108 


Manufac ture of 
Chemical-pharmaceutical products - _ | 478 
Insecticides, disinfectants, and fer- | 
tilizers , 
Toilet articies : “ 
Soaps and candles 
Gases, carbon dioxide and oxygen | 
Cocaine and acids ‘ | 36 
: ‘oloring and tanning materiass 
-owder, expiosives, and rockets 
oll and greases, animal and vegeta- | 
ble 3 eee F 182 
Refineries: 


Chemica! and pharmaceutical indus tries 


Salt... ie 151 
Pet roleum and derivatives 59 
not c:assified 





Source: Official 1940 Census of Peru. 


Industrial chemicals manufactured in 
amounts sufficient to meet domestic re- 
quirements include ethyl alcohol, mag- 
nesium sulfate, carbon dioxide, oxygen, 
sulfuric acid, and sodium chloride. Cal- 
cium carbide is produced by one company 
in amounts sufficient to meet its own 
requirements and to permit the sale of 
limited amounts to the trade. However, 
consumption has increased to such an 
extent that this commodity also must be 
imported. 

The Sociedad Quimico Industrial 
maintains plants in Lima and Arequipa 
for the manufacture of oxygen, nitrogen, 
and carbon dioxide. A plant under the 
supervision of the Ministry of War man- 
ufactures oxygen for submarine use and 
acetylene for the lighthouse service. 
The International Petroleum Co. and the 
Cerro de Pasco Copper Corporation man- 
ufacture oxygen for their own consump- 
tion. The International Petroleum Co. 
also produces propane gas and benzine— 
this last item for use as a solvent. 

Ethyl alcohol is produced from sugar- 
cane molasses by the fermentation proc- 
essand alsofrom grapes. Limited quan- 
tities of ethyl chloride also are manu- 
factured. 

Small amounts of black powder are 
produced in Arequipa and used in road 
construction. 

The several plants mixing paints, col- 
oring materials, and varnishes are mak- 
ing progress. Red lead and ultramarine 
blue are produced locally. Three paint 
factories of comparative importance and 
several smaller ones produce oil and cold- 
water paints, floor paints, anticorrosive 
paints, asphalt paints, and paints in 
powder and paste form. In 1940, the 
trade estimated that the domestic paint 
factories obtained approximately 55 per- 
cent of the business in that year. Ona 
quality basis, foreign paints and var- 
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nishes are still preferred. Some linseed 
oil also is manufactured, but most of the 
supply is imported. 


Pharmaceuticals, Detergents 


The pharmaceutical industry includes 
doméstic production of native pharma- 
ceuticals and those products elaborated 
and packed locally from foreign ma- 
terials. Cocaine is produced in appre- 
ciable quantities from local coca leaves, 
but it is thought that production could 
be expanded by utilizing more leaves 
rather than exporting them. A number 
of botanicals are grown locally, some re- 
portedly being used by natives for medic- 
inal purposes. Included among these 
are argemone, bacharis genistiloides, 
canchalagua (Shukuria octoaristata), 
capsicum, cochineal, condurango, gin- 
ger, populus nigra, and sage (Salvia of- 
ficinalis). 

The manufacture of pharmaceuticals 
is carried on by at least 35 drug stores 
and 10 specialized laboratories. Such 
items as cold and stomach remedies, anti- 
septics, blood purifiers, cold serums, 
laxatives, vitamin preparations, disin- 
fectants, and ointments are prepared. 
Production has increased during the past 
2 years, and, according to a foreign 
commercial journal, 80 percent of all 
medicines used in Peru can be supplied 
locally. Preference for foreign medicines 
continues, however. 

Vaccines and serums are made locally 
by the Government-controlled National 
Institute of Hygiene and Public Health. 

There are 10 pharmaceutical labora- 
tories and a number of plants which 
manufacture the usual variety of toilet 
preparations, cold creams, lotions, and 
face powder either under their own brand 
names or in arrangement with foreign 
manufacturers. 

More than 60 soap factories produce 
soap from domestic cottonseed oil and 
animal fats and from imported oils, per- 
fumes, caustic soda, and potash. Pro- 
duction in 1939 was estimated at 15,000 
tons—which was thought to have in- 





Courtesy William LaVarre 


Fertilizers and insecticides are needed to pro- 
duce such good crops as the potatoes of 
which this Peruvian farm woman seems 
so proud. 
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creased at least 10 percent in 1940 and 
probably by a like percentage in 1941. 
The bulk of the soap produced is laundry 
soap. 

Insecticides have been manufactured 
for several years, and, with the gradual 
improvement in quality and strength, the 
local commodity has supplied more and 
more of the demand. 


Chemical-Import Trends 


Throughout the years the United 
States has been a major supplying factor 
in Peru’s chemical import trade. Its 
supremacy, however, was challenged by 
Germany during peacetime. In 1923, 
out of total imports of chemicals and 
allied products valued at $3,300,000, the 
United States was credited as being the 
source of 48 percent, Germany and the 
United Kingdom each 14 percent. 

Ten years later, in 1933, the propor- 
tion of chemicals received from the 
United States had declined to 33 percent 
of the total, valued at $2,700,000, and 
from the United Kingdom to 13 percent, 
while that from Germany had increased 
to 35 percent. 

Five years later, in 1938, the United 
States and Germany each furnished 34 
percent of the total and the United 
Kingdom 9 percent. Imports in that 
year were valued at $5,700,000. 

With the outbreak of war and conse- 
quent difficulties in procuring oversea 
chemicals, Germany’s share fell to 22 
percent and the United Kingdom’s share 
to 7 percent, while that of the United 
States was up once more to 43 percent 
of the total chemicals imported in 1939 
valued at $6,200,000. 

In the following year, total imports of 
chemicals and allied products declined 
somewhat to $5,700,000, but the share of 
the United States increased to 54 per- 
cent. Five percent came from Germany 
and 10 percent from the United Kingdom. 

By 1941, the full effects of the war were 
reflected in higher prices and shifting 
of sources. Total chemical imports 
were valued at $7,700,000, with 52 percent 
from the United States, 5 percent from 
Germany, and only 1 percent from the 
United Kingdom. 

Last year, in 1942, the United States 
share was up again to 57 percent of total 
imports valued at $9,600,000. Argentina, 
Chile, Switzerland, Sweden, and Canada 
have participated in the trade to a 
greater extent during the last 5 years, 
especially during 1941 and 1942. Argen- 
tina was the source of 7 percent of the 
chemical and allied products imported 
in 1942. Among the outstanding im- 
ports in 1942 from Argentina were 
pharmaceutical and medicinal prepara- 
tions and biologicals, citric and tartaric 
acid, laundry blue, pigments, linseed oil, 
tanning extracts, and glycerin. 

Switzerland and Canada were the 
sources for commodities that may be 
considered more or less their special- 
ties—Switzerland, pharmaceuticals and 
dyes; Canada, cyanide and calcium 
carbide. 

The marked increase in the amounts of 
chemicals and allied products imported 
from Chile in 1942 compared with all 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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Aviation in Chile— 


Tomorrow, Chile Will Observe the 25th Anniversary of the 


First Trans-Andean Flight. 
What Is the Republic’s Air-Transport Position Today? 


What Has the Aftermath Been? 


And 


What Does It Mean for Business, Industry, Foreign Trade? 


HE KEY to Chile’s industrial future 

is transportation, and the rugged 
topography of this South American re- 
public is a factor which enhances the 
value of air transport, slicing travel time 
down to hours instead of days. Chile 
has 2,643 miles of air lines, 22,613 miles 
of highways, and 5,490 miles of railroads. 
Railways of Chile date from 1851 when a 
United States citizen, William Wheel- 
wright, built a road from Caldera to 
Copiapo, which some claim is the oldest 
in South America. In the five republics 
on the western coast of South America, 
railway mileage (12,500 miles) is less 
than in the State of Texas. Of the im- 
pressive air-line network of Latin Amer- 
ica, which is two-and-one-half times 
greater than that in the Continental 
United States, Chile has a domestic line 
of 1,345 unduplicated route miles, and 
16,570 scheduled miles are flown weekly, 
in addition to international air-trans- 
port services. 


Reliable Utilities 


Winged travel supplements surface 
transportation. An airplane lifts its 
wings above New York City, disappears 
into the clouds, and in less than 4 days, 
after a 5,000-mile trip, the passenger 
arrives at Los Cerrillos airport, Santiago, 
Chile (actually east of New York). 
Three weeks would have been required 
for the journey by sea. Thus hemi- 
spheric ties are strengthened through 
utilization of this medium of transpor- 
tation. Chile’s geographical shape and 
the difficult surface transportation make 
air traffic popular, and air transporta- 
tion has grown in importance during this 
past year. There are five services per 
week to and from the United States, and 
there is daily service to and from 
Argentina. 

As indicative of the increase in serv- 
ice, during the first 11 months of 1940, 
3,631 persons entered Chile by air; dur- 
ing the corresponding period in 1941, 
there were 5,036; and in 1942, 5,779. 
Throughout the first 11 months of 1940, 
3,520 persons departed; in 1941, 4,992; 
and in 1942, 5,843. Departures and ar- 
rivals by air during the first 11 months 
of 1942 were nearly 62 percent above the 
corresponding period of 1940. 

The increased use of air transportation 
was not confined to international traffic. 
Chilean domestic air lines in 1940 (first 


By Mary B. MacKritt, Industrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


11 months) carried 2,213 passengers, 
14,247 kilograms of freight, and 6,870 
kilograms of mail. In 1941 (first 11 
months) traffic comprised 6,753 passen- 
gers, 27,070 kilograms of freight, and 
8,416 kilograms of mail; and in the first 
11 months of 1942, 13,436 passengers, 
31,893 kilograms of freight, and 10,660 
kilograms of mail. Compared with 1940 
(first 11 months) passenger traffic in 
1941 had increased by 205 percent, 
freight by 90 percent, and mail by 22 
percent. In 1942 (first 11 months) the 
traffic was greater than in the compa- 
rable period of 1940 by 507 percent in 
passenger traffic, 124 percent in freight, 
and 55 percent in mail. 


New Ways—Airways 


Chile is bounded on the west and south 
by the Pacific Ocean, on the north by 


Peru, and on the east by the majestic 
snow-blurred peaks of the Andes divid- 
ing it from Bolivia and Argentina by a 
wall of rock, snow, and ice, reaching 
some 20,000 feet in the air. 

Chileans had to meet the challenge 
of this physical barrier. It was dawn on 
December 12, 1918, as Lieutenant Dago- 
berto Godoy stood beside his “flying 
crate” at El Bosque, the military airport 
of Santiago. Mist-like clouds hung over 
the Andes, 60 miles away. The air was 
cool against his cheeks as he looked up- 
ward toward the dark shadows—this 
forbidding wall which soon he was to 
attempt to scale. Within him was an 
intrepid courage, but a gruelling flight 
was ahead of him. It would be difficult 
to distinguish between floating white 
clouds and stern white mountain crests. 
If he failed, death—yet it would be death 
in the service of his country. At 4:20 
a.m. he stepped into the one-seater, 110- 
horsepower monoplane with its open 
cockpit, a frail craft to negotiate alone 
a skyway trail unblazed by birdmen. 
But youth is a talisman, and at 6:35 





Courtesy Chilean Line 


At Los Cerrillos Airport, Santiago, Chile 
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a. m. he was receiving the enthusiastic 
acclaim of his neighbors at Lagunillas, 
near Mendoza, Argentina. The first 
flight had been made over the Andes! 

Colonel Pedro Pablo Dartnell, who 
conceived the idea of this notable flight, 
awaited the outcome, and when the 
young lieutenant calmly flew back over 
his own blazed trail the glory and honor 
of the deed rang around the world. The 
tempo of life was speeded up for Chile. 
This year, the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of that eventful day is being celebrated 
tomorrow, December 12, 1943—Aviation 
Day—in Chile with fitting ceremonies. 
The people of young Godoy’s natal city, 
Temuco, in the Province of Cautin, as 
well as the entire populace of Chile, are 
offering him homage. How many air- 
planes have passed over that Andean 
wall since 1919! 


Companies Operating 


Civil aviation in Chile is under the 
Direccion de Aeronautica, which is 
under the immediate control of the 
Ministry of the Interior. Chilean law 
permits only its national air line to carry 
traffic originating at one point in Chile 
and destined for another point in Chile. 
Linea Aerea Nacional, known as LAN 
Chile, is the national domestic service, 
and Pan American-Grace Airways (Pan- 
agra) supplies the international and 
transcontinental routes. 


Linea Aerea Nacional 


LAN began operations in 1930 along 
the coast line from Santiago north, and 
later south to Concepcion. The north- 
ern route, 1,075 miles from Santiago to 
Arica, has both local and express serv- 
ice and touches the towns of Ovalle, La 
Serena, Vallenar, Copiapo, Taltal, Anto- 
fagasta, Tocopilla, Iquique, and Arica. 
Santiago, Chile’s capital, is a spearhead 
of air line travel from the north, south, 
and east. The principal customs air- 
port of Chile is Los Cerrillos, which is 
equipped with night flying facilities. 
Near Santiago at El Bosque are the 
Aviation School, Anti-Aircraft Defense 
Group, Central Repair Shops, Aviation 
Arsenals, and Mechanics’ Training 
School. Here, too, is the important base 
of the Fuerza Aerea. 

The southern route touching at Cau- 
quenes and Concepcion is projected to 
extend to Castro on the Island of Chiloe, 
Puerto Montt, and points further south. 


Pan American-Grace Airways 


Panagra enters Chile at Arica, first 
port of call and northernmost Chilean 
port, some 512 hours by air from Santi- 
ago, and continues south to Antofagasta, 
nitrate port and important shipping 
center. At this city the line divides, 
one route going eastward through Salta, 
Argentina, to connect at Buenos Aires 
with the Eastern Division of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways; the other south to San- 
tiago, and from the capital across the 
Andes to Mendoza and on to Cordoba 
and Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

The entire air-line route of Panagra 
from the Canal Zone south to Argentina 


562531—43——-2 
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At the Tocopilla Airfield, in Chile’s northern 
nitrate region. 
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has an unduplicated route mileage of 
7,436, which is longer than that of any 
commercial air line operating within the 
United States. With Pan American Air- 
ways it encloses the South American 
continent with a circle of wings. 


Trans-Andean Services 


In 1942, in order to provide a direct 
service as: well as a third route across 
the Andes, and to relieve traffic on the 
more southerly route over the peaks 
between Santiago and Buenos Aires, 
experimental flights were made between 
Antofagasta, Chile, and Salta (Argen- 
tina) which indicated that atmospheric 
conditions were excellent for a new sky- 
way. On September 6, 1942, a route be- 
tween these points was established on 
which the flying time is approximately 
2 hours and 20 minutes each way. This 
important extension of daily service 
south of the Canal Zone was the occasion 
of a ceremony. This route joins Pan- 
agra’s “Diagonal” route from La Paz at 
Salta, the center of a rich mining area, 


and continues on to Cordoba and Buenos © 


Aires. In crossing the Andes at this 
point Panagra parallels a railroad now 
under construction from the Pacific to 
Salta which will provide additional 
transport facilities when. completed. 


Aero Clubs 


The President of Chile in 1941 con- 
ducted a campaign to raise funds for 
the purchase of airplanes to be allo- 
cated to aero clubs located in Chillan, 
Curico, Copiapo, Concepcion, Cauquenes, 
Osorno, Puerto Montt, Punta Arenas, 
Los Andes, San Felipe, Santiago, Temu- 
co, Valparaiso, and other cities. Many 
civilian pilots receive their training 
through clubs affiliated with the Club 
Aereo de Chile which in turn is linked 
with the Federation Aeronautique Inter- 
national. 

A new civilian landing field was inaug- 
urated in San Felipe on August 29, 1943. 
The Government turned over an airplane 
purchased with funds collected during 
the “Wings for Chile” campaign, and an 
additional ship purchased with privately 
collected funds was added to those 
owned by the San Felipe Aviation Club. 
Other instruction planes have been dis- 
tributed by President Juan Antonio Rios 
to civilian aviation clubs in Chile. 


Futuramas 


Chile recognizes that this is a transi- 
tional period of aviation expansion and 
that air policies adopted at this time will 
affect generations of Chileans. Many 
tours have been made to glean informa- 
tion upon which to base a sound policy. 

Chilean Air Force officers, headed by 
Lieutenant General Manuel Tovarias 
Arroyo, chief of the Chilean Air Force, 
recently made a tour of the United 
States aviation bases and plants. 

Group Commander Raul Gonzales 
Nolle, chief of the Chilean Air Commis- 
sion, inspected the plant of the Ryan 
Aeronautical Co. in late summer with 

(Continued on p. 29) 
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Argentina 


Economic Conditions 


The economic situation in Argentina 
in October was influenced by internal 
factors, including the tax policy, that do 
not yet clearly indicate future trends. 
The Government is making plans to stim- 
ulate domestic industry, these plans in- 
cluding large-scale public construction 
projects and encouragement of private 
industrial output by the expansion of 
bank credits. 

An initial appropriation of 50,000,000 
pesos has been made to finance work- 
men’s housing projects, and plans also 
call for the construction of underground 
Silos capable of holding a million tons 
of wheat and to be built of cement and 
earth. These silos, whose initial cost is 
estimated at 100,000,000 pesos, will be lo- 
cated throughout the country. In ad- 
dition, there are plans for large-scale 
public works and for the improvement of 
Argentina’s aerial defense. 

The contract made by the British Min- 
istry of Food, acting for the United Na- 
tions, to purchase Argentina’s exportable 
surplus of eggs was an encouraging fac- 
tor for the agricultural and livestock 
communities. The contract calls for the 
entire exportable surplus, both dried and 
in the shell, for the 1943-44 season, with 
a further agreement in principal cover 
ing 194445. : 


LIVESTOCK AND BYPRODUCTS 


Under ideal weather conditions in Oc- 
tober, pastures continued plentiful in 
the livestock areas, and the condition of 
livestock and working animals was nor- 
mal. The supply of cattle for export ap- 
pears to be larger than at any other time 
this year. Extra prices for steers, rang- 
ing between 4 percent and 9.5 percent, 
which packers will have to pay in fill- 
ing the meat contract with the United 
Nations, were announced. In the case of 
top-quality animals, the upward price 
spread since 1939, when the first con- 
tract was signed with Great Britain, 
amounts to about 35 percent. Sheep en- 
tries were abundant at firm prices ow- 
ing to accumulated export demand. 

Trading in the wool market was quiet 
in October, and prices for medium cross- 
breds and finer grades remained un- 
changed. Sales of Merino wools were 
small. Market prospects for the 1943- 
44 season appear to be increasingly de- 
pendent upon the war needs of the United 
States. Unofficial stock calculations are 
that the 1943-44 greasy wool carry-over 
amounts to 175,000 tons, compared with 
88,000 tons a year earlier, and that the 
exportable surplus at this time amounts 
to 355,000 tons, half of which is coarse 
wool, comparing with 278,000 tons at the 
beginning of the 1942-43 wool year. 

A decree was issued during the month 
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authorizing the Bank of the Nation to 
grant sheep farmers special loans against 
the security of their holdings of coarse 
wool. These advances will be made at 
4 percent interest per annum, the ma- 
turity period of 360 days being subject to 
renewal. Amounts to be advanced will 
be determined on the quality and con- 
dition of the wool and also the average 
price paid for this clip during the past 
10 years. 

Continued quiet prevailed in the 
“refrigorificos” salt hide market during 
October, with both exporters and the lo- 
cal industry awaiting developments be- 
fore covering their requirements. In- 
creased slaughterings, however, improved 
the supply position. Local tanners con- 
tinued to be the chief buyers of “Ameri- 
cano” dry hides, and prices remained 
above the United Nations’ ceilings. 


Crops AND MARKETS 


Weather during October was favorable 
for growing crops and for plowing and 
seeding operations for corn and sun- 
flowers. Wheat and linseed crops are 
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Customhouse at Callao 
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> ~=36sIn the background of our cover 
> picture this week is the handsome 
> new “Aduana” or Customhouse at 
> Callao, principal port of Peru, one 
> of the west-coast South American 
> republics which is today experienc- 
> ing heightened well-being in many 
> fields as a result of the war’s de- 
> mands and the new energies that 
> are being released by today’s exi- 
: gencies and efforts. 

4 Through Callao—which is only 
> a few miles distant from Lima, 
> Peru's capital city—passes 60 or 70 
> percent of the foreign trade of the 
> country. The firms that foreign 
: commercial representatives gen- 
p erally wish to see are located for 
> the most part in Lima, and trav- 
> elers, upon landing near the Cus- 
> tomhouse above portrayed, usually 
§ proceed immediately to the capital 
> city. 
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reported to have recovered completely 
from the poor weather conditions of 
September. Frosts and comparative 
dryness of recent months indicate little 
insect damage this year. 

It was announced that the United 
States, acting on behalf of the Uniteq 
Nations, was buying the exportable sur- 
plus of shelled peanuts of the 1943-44 
crop at a guaranteed minimum price of 
30 pesos per 100 kilograms. 

The third official estimate of areas 
sown to fine grains and linseed for the 
1943-44 season, totaling 13,910,164 hec- 
tares, differs only slightly from the pre- 
vious forecast, but shows an increase of 
283,093 hectares over the preceding sea- 
son. The following figures show the fore- 
cast in detail, a comparison in each case 
with the average planting over the pre- 
vious 5 years appearing in parenthesis: 
wheat, 6,845,088 hectares (7,418,814); 
linseed, 2,358,305 hectares (2,772,063); 
oats, 2,128,192 hectares (1,584,049); 
barley, 705,596 hectares (786,913); rye, 
1,824,969 hectares (1,212,939); and bird- 
seed, 48,014 hectares (53,908). The fore- 
going comparisons reveal sharp decreases 
in plantings of wheat and linseed, but 
substantial increases in oats and rye, 

The Government’s fourth estimate of 
the 1942-43 cotton crop has been placed 
at 107,000 tons, an increase of 12,000 tons 
over the previous official estimate, and 
also approximately 26,000 tons larger 
than the record harvest of 80,907 tons 
obtained in 1935-1936. 

To counteract the acute shortage of 
burlap bags in the country, decrees were 
issued permitting the temporary duty- 
free import of all cotton cloth suitable 
for bags, while, in order to reserve jute 
for grain sacking, all other uses are for- 
bidden where cotton bags may be sub- 
stituted. 

An official statement of October 19, 
1943, as to the exportable surpluses of 
grains indicates 3,405,918 tons of wheat, 
696,934 tons of linseed, and 145,850 tons 
of corn. 

In' explaining the availability of corn 
for export, whereas a few months ago it 
was stated officially that there was no ex- 
portable surplus, the Ministry of Agri- 
culture announced that the surplus re- 
sults from the excellent state of pastur- 
age, which has reduced the demand for 
grain as fodder, and the fact that 500,000 
tons of wheat may still be burned, thus 
releasing an equivalent amount of corn. 

Very little wheat was sold during Oc- 
tober, Brazil and Sweden showing about 
the only buying interest. British pur- 
chases disappeared when the Grain 
Board raised its selling limits and ex- 
porters asked higher prices. Basic pur- 
chase price to farmers for wheat has been 
set at 8 pesos per quintal by the Grain 
Board. 

During the latter part of October, the 
export prohibition on whole, crushed, or 
ground corn, and corn oil, was lifted, sub- 
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ject to the requirements of the domestic 
market. The Government is reported to 
refer to export the corn still remaining 
in the hands of farmers by the substi- 
tution of old-crop wheat for fuel pur- 
poses. The small exportable surplus of 
corn can be disposed of to Uruguay, 
which is in urgent need of the product, 
or, possibly, European countries. 

Although the Grain Board reduced its 
linseed selling price by 7 percent, there 
was little favorable reaction in Octo- 
per. Nearly 500,000 tons have been ex- 
ported since July 1. Stocks are heavy, 
for, besides what the Grain Board holds, 
farmers are reported to be carrying from 
200,000 tons to 250,000 tons. Sweden and 
Spain bought lots during October, but 
interest on the part of the United Na- 
tions was lacking. The trade estimates 
that the carry-over to 1944 may be as 
high as 400,000 to 500,000 tons. 

The Grain Board buying price for the 
next sunflower-seed crop, harvestable in 
April, which has been fixed at 13 pesos 
per 100 kilograms f. a. s. Buenos Aires, 
is so satisfactory for farmers that the 
planted acreage may be large. 

Local speculation, encouraged by the 
high market quotations for oats in Chi- 
cago, already has resulted in the sale of 
about 40,000 tons of the new crop for 
export. Two cargoes of barley are re- 
ported sold to the United States Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for shipment 
next January or February. No rye busi- 
ness is reported, there being little or 
nothing of the old crop in farmers’ hands, 
and no trading has been done in the 
coming crop. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Official measures continue to be an- 
nounced for the protection of industry— 
one of which was a decree fixing the 
minimum output of Portland cement 
from Argentine factories at 1,000,000 tons 
a year, and providing fuel supplies for 
this industry. Domestic cement produc- 
tion has increased from 427,000 tons in 
1933 to 1,044,187 tons in 1942. 

Effects of the acute shortage of fuels 
and lubricants, in relation to the Govern- 
ment’s plans for reinforcing the domes- 
tic industrial situation, have resulted in 
the creation. of the National Department 
of Power with far-reaching authority. 
The decree establishing the Department 
states that it will be given power to con- 
trol the production, distribution, and 
consumption of all fuels and electric en- 
ergy and power existing in the country, 
irrespective of their origin or ownership. 

The pharmaceutical trade was placed 
under official control in September. Like 
the textile industry, this trade is subject 
to the fixing of maximum prices through- 
out the country for importers, manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, and retailers. 

The upward trend of bankruptcies, 
which was arrested in September, con- 
tinued in October, with more than double 
the total pesos registered during the pre- 
ceding month and 68.9 percent more 
than the total for October a year ago. 

The clearing-house movement re- 
sumed its downward trend in October, 
after a substantial increase during Sep- 
tember. 

There were increases in both numbers 
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and tonnage of seagoing vessel arrivals 
during September, but a number of the 
ships entered Argentine ports in ballast 
to load grains and linseed. There were 
126 vessels arrived aggregating 315,055 
net registered tons, an increase of 19 
vessels, for 65,715 net registered tons, 
over August. Compared with September 
a year ago, there was an increase of 18 
percent in ship arrivals and 26.3 percent 
in the total tonnage. Argentine ships 
led all others in number during Septem- 
ber, but British vessels had the largest 
tonnage. Spanish and North American 
vessels were in third and fourth tonnage 
positions, respectively. 

A more favorable interpretation of the 
recent lower-rents decree, which has ad- 
versely influenced building construction 
in the Federal Capital, encouraged new 
building activity during August. Regis- 
trations of the month were appreciably 
under those of the corresponding month 
a year earlier. 

For the first 8 months of this year, 
there were granted 10,489 building per- 
mits for a construction value of 131,349,- 
945 pesos, compared with 10,485 permits 
for 111,626,974 pesos during the corre- 
sponding period of 1942. 

The Government has issued a decree 
ordering, within a year, a general census 
including: population and the manufac- 
turing, agriculture, and livestock indus- 
tries, real estate, public instruction, and 
other social and economic activities. 


LABOR AND PRICES 


There was accelerated unrest in labor 
circles during October. Official reports 
for September show no startling changes 
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in industrial employment or wages paid. 
The trends, however, continued, with 
industrial employment lower and wages 
paid higher, though the index for work- 
hours moved upward. 

There was a decline in the general 
wholesale price index for September. 
On the basis of 100 for 1926, the Septem- 
ber index, as shown in the monthly re- 
port of the Central Bank, stood at 202.9 
in comparison with 204.3 during the pre- 
ceding month and 193.8 during Septem- 
ber a year ago. The nonagricultural 
group index was 234.8, against 235.5 for 
August and 224.8 for September 1942; 
while the agricultural group number 
came to 86.2, in relation to 90.1 during 
August and 80.8 for September 1942. 

The Department of Labor’s general 
cost-of-living index for September, cal- 
culated on the basis of 100 for 1939, stood 
at 107.40 in comparison with 106.51 for 
the preceding month, thus reflecting a 
steady rise since the sharp drop of June. 
The change during September was oc- 
casioned through rises of the cost of 
foodstuffs and of hardware, as the in- 
dexes of rent, lighting and heating, 
clothing, and general expenses contin- 
ued unchanged. Among the individual 
foodstuffs items, increases occurred in 
the prices of potatoes, vegetables, and 
conserves, against decreases affecting the 
prices of eggs, edible oils, cheese, and 
rice. 

On the basis of average values for 1942 
the general index for September stood 
at 96.85. This is the result chiefly of a 
20-point drop in the rent index—as the 
other principal group-indexes except 
clothing, which fell off slightly, increased. 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
Europe Must Abandon “Economic Atavism” 


Recent experience abundantly proves one basic economic fact. Europe, 
in whole or in part, cannot be organized on a basis of expanding welfare 
except as part of a world system. The autarchic unity which Germany has 
forced upon the Continent is a unity of impoverishment. Only in a world 
trading system can the European peoples breathe freely. 

It is this fact, more than any other, which renders suspect plans for 
European federation. The German influence in such a federation would 
necessarily be dominant. Ingenius constitutions cannot outweigh the force 
of rich raw materials, integrated industry, and massed population. One 
may well fear that a United States of Europe would quickly prove to be 
not a step toward a peacefully organized world but the greatest bar to 


Whatever pattern future events and policies may trace across the map of 
Europe, the distribution of economic resources is not likely, after this war, to 
count for as little as in 1919. When the time comes to reorganize the shat- 
tered Continent, the assembled facts and figures will be invaluable. Beyond 
the facts and the figures, however, lie the policies and ideas that men have 


Any solution of the problems of central and eastern Europe must be found 
in a setting wider than Europe. In the twentieth century men cannot 
safely allow themselves to be governed by feuds or dreams that draw their 
inspiration from the break-up of the Holy Roman Empire. Life runs most 
vigorously now in the world outside Europe. If the peoples east, and west, of 
the Rhine are to fit into modern society they must become part of a world 


Twice in a generation both they and the peoples of the New World with 
them have paid a bitter price for their atavism. It is time that they were 
faced toward the future instead of the past. 


{From Professor J. B. Condliffe's introduction to “The Danube Basin and the Ger- 
man Economic Sphere,” by Antonin Basch. Publishers: Columbia University Press, 
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Canadian Exporters 
Organize 


Following preliminary meetings 
of local groups in Toronto and 
Montreal, a Canadian Exporters 
Association recently was organized 
on a-national basis. About 130 rep- 
resentatives of export interests 
attended the first national meeting 
early in September. 

The principal considerations be- 
hind the movement are reported to 
be (a) realization of the desirabil- 
ity of maintaining export trade 
after the war and (b) the need of 
exporters to find some means of 
keeping abreast of new regulations 
which are constantly affecting the 
world markets. The promoters of 
the Association feel that while the 
Canadian Government has done 
much and can do still more to en- 
courage and maintain export trade, 
the exporters themselves must ac- 
cept their share of responsibility. 

Membership is being confined to 
exporting manufacturers, export 


Selling agents, export buying 
agents, and export forwarding 
agents. The Association’s objec- 


tives are stated to be the following: 

1. To bring united action to bear 
on the formulation of post-war 
trade plans and to see that Canada 
is given equal opportunity with 
other nations to have a definite 
place in all such arrangements. 

2. To cooperate with the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce to 
this end. 

3. To safeguard the interests of 
exporters at home and abroad. 

4. To form trade groups to con- 
sider particular export matters. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


The value of exports in September, the 
highest of any month since the war 
began, increased 20.8 percent over the 
corresponding returns for August. Im- 
port value decreased 5.6 percent under 
August. September’s volume of exports 
increased 4.5 percent over August. Im- 
port volume increased by 6.2 percent. 
Taken in relation to September 1942, 
tonnage of exports rose 15.8 percent, and 
of imports 8.7 percent. 

Argentina’s favorable trade balance 
for September, probably the largest of 
record, totale@ 147,951,687 pesos, com- 
pared with similar surpluses of 103,808,- 
787 pesos for the preceding month and 
39,981,725 pesos for September 1942. 

The cumulative volume statistics for 
the first three quarters of this year con- 
tinue to be the lowest for any equivalent 
period in the last decade. The export 
tonnage was 10.1 percent lower than for 
the corresponding period of last year, and 
62.8 percent below the total for the rel- 
ative period of 1939. Total import vol- 
ume was 23.8 percent lower than in the 
corresponding 1942 period, and 63.5 per- 
cent under the relative period of 1939. 

The value of exports during the 9- 
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month period was the largest for any 
Similar period in the last 10 years, ex- 
cept 1937. It showed an increase of 
11.2 percent over the equivalent period 
of 1942. Value of imports was the small- 
est for any corresponding period in the 
last decade, and represented a decrease 
of 29.6 percent since 1942. This resulted 
in an extraordinary “favorable balance” 
amounting to 801,703,283 pesos, com- 
pared with 350,044,185 pesos. for the rel- 
ative period of last year. 

In comparison with the first three- 
quarters of last year, the 1943 period 
showed an export volume decrease of 14.9 
percent in the pastoral group of com- 
modities, 8.7 percent in the agricultural 
group, 17.1 percent in forest products, 
and 22.9 percent in miscellaneous prod- 
ucts, which includes manufactured 
articles. 

The value of miscellaneous exports in- 
creased by 85.1 percent. Increases were 
mainly in textiles and manufactures, 
chemicals and pharmaceutical products, 
and foodstuffs. The export value of this 
group represented 19.1 percent of the 
total value of exports; while the value 
increase in question made up 86.7 per- 
cent of the country’s total increase of 
export values over the 1942 period. Ex- 
ports of mining products increased by 
19.1 percent, and of hunting and fishing 
products by 99.1 percent. 

On the import side, the chief decline 
was in fuels and lubricants—a decrease 
constituting about 60 percent of the 
total import-volume decrease during the 
current period. Other significant vol- 
ume decreases were as follows: rubber 
and manufactures, 86.5 percent; ma- 
chinery and vehicles, 67.5 percent; tex- 
tiles and manufactures, 49.8 percent; iron 
and manufactures, 46.9 percent; metals, 
excluding iron and manufactures, 45 
percent; foodstuffs, 21.2 percent; wood 
and manufactures, 19.2 percent; paper 
and cardboard, 12.2 percent; beverages, 
8.9 percent; rock, earth, glass, and 
ceramics, 6.8 percent, and miscellaneous 
articles, 50 percent. The two groups 
showing increases during the compara- 
tive periods were chemical and pharma- 
ceutical products, 15.9 percent, and to- 
bacco and manufactures, 2.8 percent. 

The cumulative figures for the first 
three quarters of this year show Great 
Britain as the leading supplier and cus- 
tomer in the Argentine foreign trade; 
the United States was in second place in 
both instances, and Brazil and Sweden 
were in third and fourth places, re- 
spectively, as suppliers of merchandise, 
while the Union of South Africa and 
Brazil were in third and fourth places, 
respectively, as countries of destination 
of Argentine products. 


Belgian Congoand 
Ruanda-Urundi 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Governor General Authorized to Or- 
der Declaration and Regulate Disposi- 
tion and Use of All Goods.—The Governor 
General has been authorized to order the 
declaration of the existence of all prod- 
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ucts and goods in the Belgian Congo ang 
Ruanda-Urundi, and to regulate the 
right of disposition and utilization of 
products and goods, effective from Feb. 
ruary 15, 1943, by legislative ordinance 
No. 29/A. E.-Appro. of February 1, pub. 
lished in the Bulletin Administratif of 
February 10. 


{Such authority was formally limited to 
metallurgical products only.] 


Cloth for Trading: Post of Controller 
Established.—The post of Controller of 
Cloth for Trading was created in the Be]- 
gian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, under 
the Governor General, by ordinance No, 
24/S. G. of January 31, 1943, published 
in the Bulletin Administratif of Febru- 
ary 10. 

This Controller is to advise the Goy- 
ernor General on all questions relative 
to the production and distribution of 
trading cloth in the Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi, and to control the exe. 
cution of programs of production and 
distribution of trading cloth in the in- 
terior of the colony. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import License and Exchange Control 
Revised.—Legislation governing the con- 
trol of imports and the granting of ex- 
change in the Belgian Congo and Ru- 
anda-Urundi was revised, effective Febru- 
ary 15, 1943, by legislative ordinance No, 
26/A. E. of February 1, published in the 
Bulletin Administratif of February 10. 

Under the above ordinance, import li- 
censes, issued in advance, are still re- 
quired for all imports except commer- 
cial samples, baggage, and parcel-post 
packages not intended for sale. The im- 
portation of bills and securities is subject 
to declaration at the customs, whatever 
may be the method of importation. 

The granting of foreign exchange, 
through the Bank of the Belgian Congo, 
is subject to a permit. 

Goods imported for warehousing or 
transit are subject to special regulations. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 31, 


1941, for announcement of previous require- 
ments. | 


Commission Established To Regulate 
Issuance and Allotment of Import Li- 
censes and Exchange Permits.—A com- 
mission was established at Leopoldville, 
Belgian Congo, in connection with the 
Bank of the Belgian Congo, for the pur- 
pose of assuring the control, the allot- 
ment, and the issuance of licenses for im- 
portation and for foreign exchange in 
the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, 
by ordinance No. 28/A. E. of February 1, 
1943, effective from February 15, 1943, 
published in the Bulletin Administratif 
of February 10. 

This commission is to approve, reduce, 
defer, or refuse licenses, upon advice of 
the new Office of Supplies (created by 
legislative ordinance No. 27/A. E. of 
February 1, 1943). 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 1, 


1943, for announcement concerning the Office 
of Supplies. | 


Maize: Export Duty Increased.—The 
export duty on maize was increased from 
2 to 6 percent ad valorem in the Belgian 
effective 


Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, 
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from February 10, 1943, by ordinance law 
No. 41/Fin.-Dou. of February 6, pub- 
lished in the Bulletin Administratif of 
February 10. 

[This duty had been reduced from 6 per- 
cent to 2 percent ad valorem on March 23, 
1942, as announced in ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 20, 1942.] 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Raw Materials for Soap and 
Candle Manufacture Exempted From Im- 
port Duty.—Caustic soda, animal fats, 
and coconut oils, when used in the manu- 
facture of soap, were exempted from the 
payment of import duties in Bolivia by 
a decree of August 19, 1943. The decree 
also granted duty-free entry to stearine, 
when used in the manufacture of can- 
dles. The products in question, however, 
will continue to pay other supplementary 
charges, including consular fees of 6 per- 
cent of the f. o. b. value. 


British West 


Indies 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN TRINIDAD 


Trinidad’s principal industry, petro- 
leum production for export, continued at 
a high level during October, with smaller 
industries producing almost entirely for 
domestic consumption. Full employment 
was reflected in increased demand for 
most goods with a resulting upward price 
trend in many items—especially those 
in short supply. However, despite in- 
creased earnings the cost of living had 
not risen noticeably in the preceding 2 
months, standing at 189 on September 
30, compared with 188 (1935=100) on 
August 30. 

Credit continued excellent and was 
freely available for all local operations 
or for foreign-exchange transactions 
which had been approved by the govern- 
ment control authorities. Collections 
were considerably reduced in volume in 
view of the gradual spread of bulk pur- 
chasing to almost all commercial trans- 
actions and the consequent decline in 
ordinary trade. 

The government established a 7-man 
Harbor Board to advise responsible gov- 
ernment officials concerning port prob- 
lems. It also appointed a committee of 
11 members, of which the Industrial Ad- 
viser is chairman, to explore the possi- 
bility of establishing unemployment in- 
surance “in those industries organized 
on a system of regular employment” and 
to investigate the prospects of health 
insurance. The $10 per acre subsidy for 
new plantings of cane-sugar lands was 
raised to $40. 


AGRICULTURE 


Dry weather during the early part of 
October allowed more ploughing to be 
done and new sugar plantings at this 
time will assist the position of the sugar 
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industry in 1945. Every encouragement 
is being given to stimulate greater sugar 
production. Because of labor shortages 
and mounting costs, sugar production 
had become less profitable in 1943 than 
earlier and the number of workers has 
decreased from 17,000 to about 12,000. 
Reduced plantings have threatened to 
make unremunerative the operation of 
the sugar factories. The increase of the 
subsidy to $40 per acre is the latest en- 
couragement to this industry. 

Exports of coffee for September 1943 
showed a great decline as compared with 
those for the corresponding month of 
1942. 


” 
Transport and Communication 


Harbor Improvement, Trinidad.— 
Progress is reported on the deepening of 
San Fernando harbor, Trinidad, British 
West Indies. A 600-foot wharf is being 
added. 


Bulgaria 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Construction Projects.—Rail- 
way construction projects now being car- 
ried on by the Bulgarian Government in- 
clude a line through the Osogovska 
mountains to connect the Sofia-Kyu- 
stendil line with the railway system of 
Macedonia, and a line in the Struma 
Valley, states the Nazi press. This latter 
railway is being rushed to completion be- 
cause of its value as a route between 
Sofia and Belomeriye—a quick route 
from the capital to the sea. 

Two other railway lines are said to be 
under construction. One follows the 
Mesta River from Razlog to its connec- 
tion with the Dedeagach-Salonika line, 
and on to the harbor at Kavalla; the 
other, in the Arda Valley, will connect 
the Bulgarian railway system with the 
Dedeagach-Salonika line at Gumurjina. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


MAIL-ORDER TRADE FEELING SHORTAGES 
SEVERELY 


The mail-order business in some sec- 
tions of Canada is suffering more from 
merchandise shortages than any other 
type of trade. A customer able to shop 
in person will usually take some similar 
line of goods if he cannot get exactly 
what he is looking for. Mail-order pur- 
chasers send cash with an order for a 
specific item illustrated in a catalog. If 
this item is no longer available, the mail- 
order house has no alternative but to 
return the money. A mere return of the 
money may cost in overhead approxi- 
mately 25 cents per order against a profit 
which would normally result from a com- 
pleted sale. Greatest shortages are in 
clothing, especially men’s wear, chil- 
dren’s wear, women’s hosiery, and coats. 
During one week in October, a large 
Canadian mail-order firm found it neces- 
sary to refund 35 percent of the cash 
value of mail orders received. 
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Wartime Commodity Controls 


Noncommercial Use of Fertilizers Con- 
taining Chemical Nitrogen Permitted.— 
Fertilizer containing chemical nitrogen 
may now be used in Canada on lawns, 
golf courses, parks, cemeteries, roadsides, 
or for any noncommercial planting of 
trees, shrubs, or flowers, according to an 
order announced by the Administrator 
of Fertilizers and Pesticides, effective 
October 28. 

The new order (A-944) revokes A-519, 
which was passed in December 1942 at 
the request of the Combined Food Board, 
concurrently with a similar order in the 
United States, for the purpose of saving 
fertilizer containing chemical nitrogen 
for food crops. It was estimated, at the 
time that the order was issued, that it 
would save 3,000 tons of such fertilizer 
for crops in Canada. 

It is reported that the over-all nitro- 
gen position has now improved so greatly 
that Canada does not have to continue 
this restriction for 1944. 

[For further information regarding Ca- 
nadian controls on fertilizer see Forricn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 9, 1943.] 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Fresh Fruits and Vegetables: Imports 
Subject to General Permit.—Imports into 
Canada under general permit of fresh 
vegetables (including potatoes, sweetpo- 
tatoes, and onions) and fresh fruits (in- 
cluding citrus fruits, bananas, apples, 
grapes, pineapples, cantaloupes, and 
melons) have been authorized by the 
Minister of National Revenue, Ottawa, 
according to a customs memorandum 
dated November 8, 1943, and effective 
until otherwise determined from that 
date. 

As long as the general permit remains 
in effect the order does not limit in any 
way the importations of these fruits and 
vegetables. It is merely necessary for 
Canadian importers to put the general 
import permit No. G—2400 on their import 
entries. 
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Previous imports of the above fruits 
and vegetables were prohibited except 
under permit for each and every impor- 
tation issued by or in behalf of the Min- 
ister of National Revenue. 

Matches: Exempt From Excise Tax 
When Imported by Units of Armed Forces 
of the United States—Matches may be 
imported into Canada without payment 
of the excise tax when imported by units 
of the armed forces of the United States 
according to order in council effective 
November 1, 1943. 

The order further provides that no re- 
fund of the tax will be granted on any 
packages of matches to which stamps 
have been affixed in payment of the tax. 

Fresh Lake Trout: Exports up to 75 
Percent of Catch Permitted.—The total 
prohibition of exports from Canada of 
fresh lake trout announced October 18, 
1943, has been relaxed and effective No- 
vember 1, 1943, exports of fresh lake 
trout will be permitted only when cov- 
ered by export permits, issued on the ex- 
press condition that at least 25 percent 
of an applicant’s production available for 
marketing at the time application is 
made for export permit, is sold on the 
domestic market, according to customs 
memorandum issued by the Department 
of National Revenue, Ottawa, November 
10, 1943. 

No exports of frozen lake trout except 
frozen fat trout will be permitted. 


[For announcement of total prohibition see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 13, 


- Ceylon 


Economic Conditions 


Little change is reported in financial 
and economic conditions in Ceylon for 
the third quarter of 1943, although there 
was an increased shortage in some food- 
stuffs, textiles, and other items of con- 
sumer goods. As aresult of the shortage 
the price of those commodities over 
which there is no control had risen ap- 
preciably. 

The exportation of foodstuffs from 
India has been prohibited for an indefi- 
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nite period, giving rise to anxiety for the 
future of Ceylon’s food supply. The 
food-production program has failed to 
meet expectations because of a general 
Shortage of labor, many agricultural 
workers having taken employment on 
military projects. 

The value of exports for the first 9 
months of 1943 was approximately 40 
percent greater than that for the cor- 
responding period of 1942 and imports 
by the same comparison increased by ap- 
proximately 70 percent. Ceylon contin- 
ues to have a positive balance of trade 
although it dropped from 177,176,000 ru- 
pees for the first 9 months of 1942 to 
99,300,000 rupees for the cerresponding 
period of 1943. 

There were large increases in the ex- 
ports of copra and cocoanut oil, and de- 
creases in plumbago and citronella oil. 
The principal imports were foodstuffs 
from India and Australia, petroleum 
from Iran, and cotton piece goods from 
India. 

Ceylon’s fiscal year ended on Septem- 
ber 30 with an estimated surplus of 47,- 
300,000 rupees ($14,190,000) in Govern- 
ment accounts and for the current year 
a surplus of 24,000,000 rupees was esti- 
mated. The following percentages based 
on the 1934-38 averages as 100, are some- 
what indicative of the State finances as 
of August 1943: Note circulation, 399.6; 
bank clearings, 281.5; savings deposits, 
128.6; and Government revenue, 219.8. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Farm-Mortgage Debt Increased.—Ac- 
cording to data recently released by the 
Directorate General of Statistics, the 
farm-mortgage debt of Chile rase by 220 
percent between the end of 1933 and the 
end of 1942, increasing from 140,814,000 
pesos to 449,914,000 pesos. Income of 
farmers in Chile has been maintained at 
relatively high levels and the present 
mortgage indebtedness is not regarded 
as alarming. The increase reflects in 
large part an increase in the number of 
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Cost of Living Rises Sharply in Bombay and Madras 


Reports from Bombay and Madras, in India, indicate a general, and in 
some items a great, rise in the cost of living. 
to three times the levels of 2 years ago, and, with an increase of half a million 
in the city’s population, it is difficult to find quarters even at these increased 
Although rents were frozen at 1940 levels, no restriction was placed 


The price of food grains and sugar is controlled by rationing, but that of 
vegetables and dairy products has greatly increased, with severe shortages 
Drugs, medical supplies, and toilet articles, if available at all, 


The index of the cost of living of the general working class in Bombay 
(based on June 1934 as 100) rose from a 1939 average of 106 to 235 the last 
In the same period, the cost-of-food index increased 


In Madras, the general cost-of-living index, based on the year 1935-36 
(July—June) as 100, increased from 117 in January 1942 to 181 in October of 
Further increases were expected as a result of losses incurred 
Increases in cost-of-living allowances for city 
employees have varied from 20 to 100 percent since September 1, 1939. 
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Rents in Bombay are from two 
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individual mortgages placed on farm 
properties as a result of the larger 
amount of funds available through State 
and private mortgage banks and genera] 
banking channels. Mortgages outstand. 
ing at the end of the years 1933-42 in. 
clusive are as follows: 


Paper pesos 
Sa sacpeune Sem 
a rd oa a at a i kee angie 129,979,000 
_ | aes PSE eee rere ere 
eer ee a ee ee ee oe 217, 799, 000 
SESE EE See See ee ee ce 189,510,000 
ed ae Tle ee . 226,795,000 
Sa ENE eee 
ESE ee Se eee 
_ ere 
REE te dwe wees sai ana ula ._..---- 449,914,009 


Transport and Communication 


Commission Created—A permanent 
commission has been created in Chile to 
report on all services of the State Rail- 
ways. 

The commission will consist of the 
Under Secretary of the Ministry of 
Public Works and Communications, a 
delegate from the office of the Comptrol- 
ler General, a former director and a 
former employee of the State Railways, 
and the Director of the Railway Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Public Works 
and Communications. The Navy’s 
Director of the Littoral will serve on the 
commission for the study of anything 
related to the maritime service of the 
State Railways. 

As part of its duties, the commission 
must report at least once a year to the 
Ministry of Public Works and Communi- 
cations on the condition of entities, cor- 
porations, or other activities not forming 
part of the State Railway System but in 
which it participates as a stockholder or 
partner. 

Subway for Santiago Contemplated.— 
Transportation problems in Santiago, 
Chile, are causing renewed interest in the 
construction of a subway system, states 
the Chilean press. Preliminary studies 
have been made by the Department of 
Railways, and the cost of construction 
and equipment is estimated at 240,000,000 
pesos. The depth of the lines would vary 
from 5 to 11 meters. 


Colombia 


Economic Conditions 


The effects of price-control measures 
in Colombia were reflected in the cost- 
of-living index, which declined from 144.2 
in August to 142.4 in September, chiefly 
because of lower prices for foodstuffs, 
beverages, and fuel. The index of whole- 
sale prices in Bogota for various ar- 
ticles of consumption, however, increased 
during September, despite the greater 
volume of imported foodstuffs and the 
decline of the index relating to these 
products for the third successive month. 
Retail sales have been well maintained 
in general, although there were some in- 
dications that buyers were delaying pur- 
chases in anticipation of further price 
reductions. 

Consumer cooperatives extended their 
activities by establishing a National Fed- 
eration with headquarters at Bogota. 
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The cooperative in Bogota was also con- 
sidering the establishment of a wholesale 
pranch to centralize purchases for sub- 
sequent resale to the cooperative stores 
comprising the system and also to in- 
dependent retailers who would agree to 
sell at the same prices as those in force 
at the consumer cooperatives. 

The Office of Price Control established 
maximum prices for nails and certain 
other construction materials, drugs, and 
wheat flour, as well as maximum rentals 
for houses and apartments. The in- 
creased volume of imports has also been 
a factor in reducing prices for various 
commodities. 


MANUFACTURING 


Capital investments in new industrial 
enterprises during September totaled 
more than 1,300,000 pesos, but were less 
than half of the corresponding total for 
the preceding month. The new indus- 
trial activities were chiefly in the manu- 
facture of furniture, glass vials, alkaloids, 
agricultural machinery, bricks, and 
clothing. Textile mills in the Medellin 
area continued operations at capacity 
levels—partly accounted for by the vol- 
ume of exports to Panama, Venezuela, 
and Ecuador. 


TRANSPORT DIFFICULTIES 


Numerous washouts and landslides, 
following a period of heavy rainfall, in- 
terrupted train schedules in September 
and placed an additional strain upon 
the transportation system. Highway 
construction was held to a minimum by 
the unfavorable weather conditions. 

The strike of bus and truck operators, 
which had virtually paralyzed transpor- 
tation by trucks and busses throughout 
a large part of the country, was brought 
to a close by the cancelation of the regu- 
latory decree of August 12, 1943. The 
provisions of this measure to control 
transportation by busses and trucks had 
been largely responsible for the strike. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRESS 


Housing projects in Bogota and Bu- 
caramanga, comprising over 250 homes, 
were inaugurated during the month of 
October, and the construction of 134 low- 
cost dwellings in Barranquilla made sat- 
isfactory progress. The demand for 
houses in the Bogota project greatly ex- 
ceeded the supply, with the result that 
preference ratings were established for 
applicants. 

Construction of the railroad to con- 
nect the Ferrocarril de Antioquia at 
Puerto Berrio with the Ferrocarril de la 
Dorada was continued, and funds were 
appropriated to complete the remaining 
section of 100 kilometers. Studies were 
also reported under way for the construc- 
tion of a new railroad station at Bogota 
and for changing the tracks of all lines 
entering the city to a uniform width of 
1 meter. 

New road-building projects included 
the construction of highways between 


Barranquilla and Cienaga and from ° 


Ortega to Guamo. Plans were approved 
for the construction of a landing fleld 
and airdrome at Manizales, which, if 
opened to commercial use, would permit 
air communication between that city and 
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the other commercial centers of Co- 
lombia. 

Other building projects included a 
modern office building in Bogota, a movie 
theater in Medellin, and several public 
buildings in the Department of Carta- 
gena. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Supplementary Agreement Expands 
Reciprocal Tariff Concessions of Pro- 
posed Commercial Treaty With Ecua- 
dor.—A supplementary agreement ex- 
panding the reciprocal tariff concessions 
of the Colombian-Ecuadoran commercial 
treaty of July 6, 1942, was signed at Quito, 
on October 14, 1943. This agreement 
adds to the lists of articles which each 
country would admit duty-free from the 
other and modifies the wording of a 
number of concessions in the original 
treaty, which has not yet been ratified, 
so as to broaden considerably the scope 
of those concessions. 

The supplementary agreement adds 
“calcium chloride for industrial use and 
pharmaceutical specialties” to the list 
of articles which Colombia would admit 
duty-free from Ecuador. The items 
“woolen cashmere,” “crude cotton yarn,” 
“crude woolen yarn,” and “liencillos cot- 
ton cloth),” which were on the list of 
Ecuadoran articles to be admitted duty- 
free into Colombia, have been changed 
to read “woolen textiles of all classes,” 
“cotton yarn,” ‘“‘woolen yarn,” and “cot- 
ton textiles (crude and dyed sheetings 
and drills (casinetes)),” respectively. 

To the list of Colombian merchandise 
which Ecuador has agreed to admit duty- 
free, the new agreement adds coal, crack- 
ers, and confectionery. Moreover, the 
item “woolen cloth (except covers, linen, 
and blankets)” on the list of Colombian 





merchandise to be admitted duty-free 
into Ecuador, has been modified to read 
“woolen textiles of all classes.” 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
23, 1943, for notice of signature of the pro- 


posed commercial treaty between Colombia 
and Ecuador.] 


Costa Rica 


Economic Conditions 


MEASURES TO ENCOURAGE NATIONAL PrRO- 
DUCTION OF Basic Foops 


With the passage of law No. 26 of 
November 6, 1943, the Costa Rican Gov- 
ernment adopted measures to protect and 
encourage the national production of 
such basic foods as corn, rice, beans, and 
potatoes. The law provides for the 
creation of a fund of 1,500,000 colones 
for the financing of the undertaking. 
This fund is to be managed by the Na- 
tional Bank of Costa Rica under a 5- 
year contract, extendable for an unspec- 
ified number of additional 5-year pe- 
riods, between itself and the Ministries 
of Finance, Agriculture, and Labor. 

Of the total fund to be turned over the 
National Bank, 1,000,000 colones will be 
in defense bonds and 500,000 colones will 
be in cash. This cash, together with 
other funds advanced by the bank 
against the bonds, will be used by the 
bank to purchase under contract guar- 
anteed by the National Government the 
production of rice, beans, corn, and po- 
tatoes from national producers. The law 
specifically provides that under these 
contracts the bank is under obligation to 
purchase the products mentioned, but 
that producers are not under obligation 
to sell to the bank. Prices of products 
purchased will be determined on the basis 
of cost data compiled by the bank and 
will include a reasonable profit for the 
producer. 

The law also provides for the con- 
struction by the National Government of 
warehouses which will be managed by 
the National Bank. The cost of such 
construction is not a charge against the 
1,500,000-colones fund. 
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The income derived from the 1,000,000 
colones in defense bonds, as well as any 
profit derived from the sale of products 
bought, will be used to improve methoas 
of production. 


Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


General economic conditions in Cuba, 
in keeping with recent upward trends, 
showed further improvement during 
October and business activity was accel- 
erated in preparation for the coming 
sugar crop which is expected to begin 
early in January. Prospects for 1944 ap- 
pear bright at this time and a general 
feeling of optimism prevails throughout 
the Island. 

Supplies of most foods were adequate 
to meet demand and there was no severe 
pressure on prices, with the exception 
of beans and onions. Violations of ceil- 
ing prices of these latter products were 
noted during the month as supplies con- 
tinued extremely short. 


PrICE INDEX 


The general level of prices of foodstuffs 
continued to increase in the 3-month 
period from June 15 to September 15. 
In comparison with the base index of 
100 (the last 6 months of 1937) the food- 
price index in June 1943 was 150.2 and 
158.4 in September. This latter figure 
compares with a price index of 139.6 in 
September 1942. 


LABOR 


As a result of the continued rise in the 
cost of living, labor groups are contin- 
uing agitation for higher wages. Dur- 
ing October, wages of makers of cigars 
for export and workers in the cardboard- 
box manufacturing industry were in- 
creased by resolutions of the Ministry of 
Labor. 

Evidence of the gains made by labor 
in recent periods is afforded by data on 
wage and salary payments throughout 
Cuba (not including payments to agri- 
cultural workers) computed on the basis 
of Maternity Fund tax payments. Ac- 
cording thereto, wages and salaries paid 
during the first 9 months of 1943, 
amounting to 172,755,000 pesos, increased 
by 16 percent compared with 1942 and 
by 50.4 percent compared with 1941, 
when they amounted to 148,888,000 pesos 
and i14,903,000 pesos, _ respectively. 
While these increases reflect mainly 
higher wages and salaries they are indic- 
ative of some increase in employment 
throughout the Island. 


ALCOHOL PRODUCTION 


The mushrooming of the Cuban dis- 
tilling industry which has increased its 
capacity from less than 20,000,000 gallons 
of alcohol annually in 1942 to a reported 
88,000,000 gallons caused considerable 
comment and speculation. Many sugar 
companies were installing or plan to in- 
stall distilleries at their mills and expect 
to derive substantial additional profits 
from the sale of beverage and industrial 
alcohol to the United States. 
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TOBACCO 


The tobacco industry continued to 
prosper as a result of increased domestic 
consumption of tobacco products and 
heavy sales of leaf tobacco in the United 
States. Exports of tobacco products for 
the first 7 months of 1943 were 22.3 
percent greater than the value of the 
exports in the corresponding period of 
1942. Value of exports to the United 
States increased by 3.7 percent. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports during the first 8 months of 
1943 showed an increase of 16.1 percent 
in value compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1942, with imports from the 
United States increasing by 11 percent. 
Imports from the rest of the Western 
Hemisphere, in the same period, also in- 
creased substantially. Exports during 
the 1943 period increased almost 50 per- 
cent, and exports to the United States 
increased by 44.6 percent. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Exports of fresh vegetables in October 
were light and consisted only of squash 
and ginger root. Exports of fresh fruits 
amounted to about 20 percent of the Sep- 
tember shipments, and less than 50 per- 
cent of the October 1942 shipments, and 
consisted of plantains, grapefruit, pine- 
apples, and avocados. 


Ecuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Surcharge of 50 Percent of Duty on Im- 
ports From Cuba Canceled.—The sur- 
charge of 50 percent of the customs duty 
levied in Ecuador on imports from the 
Republic of Cuba was canceled by a reso- 
lution of the Ecuadoran Ministry of Fi- 
nance, dated July 8, 1943. This surcharge 
on merchandise from Cuba had been in 
effect since April 23, 1940, in accordance 
with a provision of the Ecuadoran cus- 
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Air Service to Alaska 
Stepped Up to Daily 
Frequency 


Daily plane service between the 
United States and Alaska has been 
inaugurated by Pan American 
World Airways—an increase from 
the former twice-weekly service. 

Lockheed landplanes fly the 1,- 
574-mile route between Seattle and 
Fairbanks in 12 hours and 20 min- 
utes elapsed time. The increased 
frequency of flights means en- 
larged wartime service to passen- 
gers, mail, and express using this 
direct route. 

The Alaska Division completed 
in September 10 years of sched- 
uled commercial flying to and 
within Alaska, including flying on 
the Seattle-Fairbanks route, dur- 
ing which 33,272,922 passenger- 
miles were flown without accident. 
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toms law, under which a surcharge of up 
to 75 percent of customs duties would be 
applied on merchandise originating jn 
countries having an export balance of 
more than 30 percent in their trade with 


Ecuador. 
Eire 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Receipts.—Railway receipts in 
Eire totaled £142,985 in June 1943, com- 
pared with £128,349 in June 1942, accord. 
ing to the Irish press. Passenger, Parcel, 
and mail receipts amounted to £69,760 
and freight receipts totaled £ 73,226, 
against £53,474 and £74,875, respectively, 
in June 1942. 

Railway Company Reorganized.—The 
Great Southern Railways Co. of Eire, 
which owns and operates 2,043 miles of 
the country’s 2,492 miles of railways, an- 
nounced reorganization plans late in Oc- 
tober. 

Government control would continue to 
be exercised through the chairman. 


El Salvador 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Export Duty on Coffee Increased.—The 
export duty on coffee has been increased 
from 1.092 colones ($0.437 U.S. currency) 
to 3.16 colones ($1.264 U.S. currency) per 
quintal (101 pounds) to apply during the 
1943-44 crop year ending October 31, 
1944, under provisions of Salvadoran de- 
cree No. 77, published and effective No- 
vember 12, 1943. 

The decree further provides that dur- 
ing the last 15 days of October of each 
year the export duty on coffee will be 
fixed by decree for the following crop 
year (November 1 to October 31), in ac- 
cordance with a table based on the spot 
quotation in the New York market for 
Santos (Brazilian) No. 4 on the date of 
the decree. If, however, during the 
month of October, the spot quotations 
for Santos No. 4 coffee should show a 
tendency to decline, a lower tax may be 
determined in an amount equivalent to 
a reduction of up to $1.18 U.S. currency, 
in the spot per 100 pounds quoted for 
Santos No. 4 coffee, or if during October, 
the price in El Salvador for coffee in ripe 
berry, placed at the “beneficio” (mill), is 
higher than that appearing in an estab- 
lished table as approximately equivalent 
to the price of Santos No. 4 coffee quoted 
spot, a higher tax may be determined in 
an amount equivalent to an increase of 
up to $1.18 U. S. currency, in the spot 
price per 100 pounds (46 kilograms) for 
Santos No. 4 coffee. 

The decree also provides for the revo- 
cation of all fiscal and municipal taxes 
currently in force on coffee and coffee 
mills, and for the exemption of coffee 
growers from the payment of income tax 
on income derived directly and solely 
from the development of coffee-produc- 
ing land. 

[For announcement of the previous rate of 
export duty, see ComMMERCE Reports of De- 
cember 31, 1938.] 
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Exchange and Finance 


Resumption of Payments on Foreign 
Debt.—Article 5 of decree No. 77, referred 
to above, provides for the application of 
the entire proceeds of the new tax on 
coffee exports to the payment of interest 
and amortization on the Salvadoran pub- 
lic debt, including the amount required 
to complete the reserve fund of 10,000,000 
colones ($4,000,000 U. S. currency) of 
the Mortgage Bank of El Salvador. Upon 
the complete liquidation of the debt the 
export duty will cease to be in force. 

It is estimated that the proceeds of 
the tax during the current coffee year 
will amount to between $1,500,000 and 
$1,600,000. Details as to the application 
of these funds to the various debts to 
which they are assigned will be deter- 
mined by negotiation. 

The public debt of El Salvador on April 
30, 1943, amounted to 52,162,000 colones, 
or about $20,865,000. Details are shown 
below: 


Funded : Thousand colones ! 
Customs first lien external 5%, 
percent (formerly 8 percent), 
SE, Se TE ae Se 10, 089 
Customs lien sterling, 4 percent 
(formerly 6 percent), series B_ 12, 623 
Customs lien 3% percent (for- 
merly 7 percent), series C____-_ 22, 694 
Four-percent deferred-interest 





certificates series C__....-...- 635 
Export-Import Bank-_--.--..----. 878 
I tar tai len piled aid us ctv 'ns tes ies we anenslad ean 5, 243 
| ne Reo eT 


11 colon=40 cents U. S. currency. 


The Republic defaulted on its series A, 
B, and C bonds in 1932. In 1933 an 
adjustment was made whereby coupons 
maturing between the date of default 
and January 1, 1935, were paid partly 
in cash and partly in scrip. After the 
latter date default again occurred. In 
April 1936 a plan was announced provid- 
ing for the permanent reduction of in- 
terest on the 8’s to 5% percent, on the 
6’s to 4 percent, and on the 7’s to 3% per- 
cent. These payments were continued 
to assenting bondholders until they were 
suspended in accordance with a decree 
of November 27, 1937. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Unshelled Walnuts: Special Sales Tax 
Reduced.—The special sales tax collected 
in France on walnuts in the shell, to 
cover the expenses of the Intertrade 
Group of French Oilseeds, was reduced 
from 30 to 20 francs per 100 kilograms, 
by an order of April 20, 1943, published 
in the Journal Officiel (Vichy) of May 8. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 


20, 1948, for announcement of establishment 
of this tax.] 


Paris Sales Tax Doubled.—The local 
tax on retail sales, for the benefit of the 
city of Paris and other towns of the Seine 
Department, was increased from 0.50 
percent to 1 percent effective from Au- 
gust 1, 1943, by the law of July 2, 1943, 
which abolished the Paris octroi tax, also 
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effective from August 1, 1943, according 
to Les Nouveaux Temps of August 20. 

[This local sales tax had been established 
at 0.25 percent on January 1, 1942, and in- 
creased to 0.50 percent by an order of Janu- 
ary 14, 1943. See ForrEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of November 20, 1943, for previous announce- 
ment. |] 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco Products: Excise Taxes In- 
creased in Algeria.—The Algerian excise 
taxes on manufactured tobacco of 
foreign or domestic origin were increased, 
by a decree of September 30, 1943, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel de la Repu- 
blique Francaise of October 9. 

The new basic tax, including the single 
tax, is fixed at 50 francs per kilogram on 
all classes of manufactured tobacco. 
This tax was formerly 30 francs on cigars, 
44 francs on cigarettes, 39.50 francs on 
pipe tobacco, and 20 francs on chewing 
tobacco and snuff. 

The new ad valorem taxes, based on 
the retail price per kilogram, tax in- 
cluded, varying as before according to 
the grade and kind of tobacco, are as 
follows (former rates in parentheses) : 

1. Cigars: 40 percent of that part of retail 
price exceeding 50 francs and up to 500 francs, 
and 50 percent of that part of retail price 
equal to or exceeding 500 francs (formerly 
15 percent, 30 percent and 40 percent, accord- 
ing to price). 

2. Cigarettes: 60 percent of that part of 
retail price exceeding 50 francs and up to 
1,000 francs, and 80 percent of that part of 
retail price equal to or exceeding 1,000 francs 
(formerly 50 percent and 55 percent, accord- 
ing to price). 

3. Pipe tobacco and snuff: 50 percent of 
that part of retail value exceeding 50 francs 
(formerly the same). 
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4. Chewing tobacco: 40 percent of that part 
of retail price exceeding 50 francs (formerly 
50 percent of that part of price over 50 francs). 


Woolen Carpets and Rugs: Ezxzport- 
License Tax Fixed in Tunisia.—An ex- 
port-license tax has been fixed on woolen 
carpets and rugs, exported from Tunisia 
to any destination, by an order of De- 
cember 10, 1942, published in the Journal 
Officiel Tunisien of January 7, 1943 (just 
received), and effective retroactively 
from December 6, 1941. 

The amounts of this tax were fixed at 
100 francs per net kilogram for woolen 
carpets and rugs of Tunisian manufac- 
ture, knotted or not, on which the spe- 
cial export mark “Tunisia” is permitted, 
and for those of Algerian or Moroccan 
manufacture; and at 160 francs per net 
kilogram for other woolen carpets or rugs 
(Orientals, Persians, and similar classi- 
fications). 

Export-License Taxes on Certain Prod- 
ucts Fixed in Tunisia—Export-license 
taxes have been fixed on turtles, raisins, 
orange peels, essence of orange-flower 
water, and dehydrated onions, exported 
from Tunisia to any destination, by an 
order of December 10, 1942, published in 
the Journal Officiel Tunisien of January 
7, 1943 (just received). 

The new rates, in francs per 100 kilo- 
grams, net weight, and the retroactively 
effective dates are as follows: 

Dried raisins, 150, effective from No- 
vember 28, 1941; orange peels, 400, ef- 
fective February 2, 1942; turtles, 100, 
effective March 14, 1942; essence of 
orange-flower water, 8,000, effective June 
16, 1942; and dehydrated onions, 1,800, 
effective October 30, 1942. 

Petroleum Products: Special Sales Tax 
Fired in Tunisia.—The amount of the 
special sales tax, which the Organiza- 
tion Committee for Petroleum and De- 
rivatives is authorized to collect in Tu- 
nisia, has been fixed uniformly at 10 

francs per hectoliter or per 100 kilo- 
grams of petroleum products sold, effec- 
tive from February 10, 1943, by an order 
of February 21, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel Tunisien of February 27. 

Hogs: Operation of Distribution Office 
in Tunisia Suspended.—The operation of 
the Office for Distribution of Hogs in Tu- 
nisia, which was created by an order of 
November 23, 1941, was suspended on 
January 15, 1943, until further notice, by 
an order of January 15, published in the 
Journal Officiel Tunisien of February 18 

(just received). 


Gambia 


Exchange and Finance 


Fiscal Operations Result in Large Sur- 
plus —The Colony of the Gambia con- 
cluded the fiscal year 1942 with a surplus 
of more than £112,000. Far exceeding 
the original budget estimates, actual 
revenue totaled £407,800 and expenditure 
£295,000. Compared with 1941, revenue 
increased 65 percent and expenditure 
increased 42 percent. 

Revenue derived from customs again 
proved to be the greatest source of in- 
come, yielding almost £226,000. Taxes 
and rates yielded £81,500, compared with 
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Papers Stickers Replace 
Ontario License Plates 


The Minister of Highways of the 
Province of Ontario, Canada, has 
announced that paper windshield 
stickers will be supplied to vehicle 
owners in 1944 in place of steel 
automobile license plates. The 1943 
plates will, however, be kept on all 
cars. The Steel Controller’s pro- 
hibition of the use of steel for li- 
cense plates has made this innova- 
tion necessary. 

The license number on the new 
stickers will not correspond with 
the present number, but both will 
be entered on the driver’s license. 
The Department of Highways anti- 
cipates a financial saving from the 
operation of this scheme. 
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only £26,500 derived from this source in 
1941. 

Largest items of expenditure were mis- 
cellaneous services £60,600 medical and 
health services £43,800, and public works 
£45,000. 

Almost £315,000 was appropriated for 
the expenditures of the Gambia in 1943, 
this amount exceeding the 1942 estimates 
by £96,700. The largest appropriation 
was £53,600 for war services (special) 
while medical and health services re- 
ceived £52,400. 

The Legislative Council is reported to 
have made an interest-free loan of 
£25,000 to the United Kingdom Govern- 


ment. 
India 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Change in Cloth Control Order.—Cloth 
dealers in India have been given an addi- 
tional 3 months in which to dispose of 
unmarked cotton piece goods manufac- 
tured before August 1. The original Cot- 
ton Cloth and Yarn (Control) Order, 
issued in June, required that such cloth 
be sold by October 31; the extension now 
allows dealers until December 31, 1943. 

[For announcement of the original Cloth 
Control Order, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of August 7, 1943.] 


Movement of Cotton Cloth Placed 
Under Control—A Cotton Cloth Move- 
ment Control Order was issued in India 
on October 23 which provides that no 
person shall offer for transport by rail 
or cause to be transported by rail any 
cotton cloth except under (a) permit is- 
sued by the Central Government, or (b) 
special permit issued by the Textile Com- 
missioner and countersigned by the Re- 
gional Controller of Railway Priorities, 
Bombay, on a prescribed form. This or- 
der does not apply to transport by rail 
of cotton cloth of less than 14% maunds 
(123.43) pounds) by a railway passenger 
as a part of his luggage. 

The new order adds another restraint 
to black-market sales of cloth. 
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Exchange and Finance 


New Series of Post Office Savings Cer- 
tificates—According to the Gazette of 
India, dated September 4, 1943, the issu- 
ance of post office 10-year defense sav- 
ings certificates which was announced in 
June 1940 was to cease on September 30. 
On October 1 a new series of Post Office 
12-year national savings certificates went 
on sale at all post offices doing savings 
bank work. 

Issued at 10, 56, 100, 500, and 1,000 ru- 
pees, available to any one person to a to- 
tal of 5,000 rupees, they offer a means of 
saving for the small investor. Provision 
is made whereby educational institutions 
may purchase national savings certifi- 
cates on behalf of students out of their 
savings or prize money. Provincial gov- 
ernments may purchase them on behalf 
of their teachers’ provident fund, and 
firms may buy them on behalf of their 
employees. 

The certificates are not cashable until 
the end of the third year from the date 
of issue, except in the case of death of 
the holder, after which time they may be 
cashed with the addition of a prescribed 
amount of interest. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Production Tax Established on Tez- 
tiles—A tax on the production of ma- 
chine-woven or knitted textiles of cot- 
ton, silk, rayon, and wool, ranging from 
2 percent to 5 percent of value, has been 
established by a Mexican Executive de- 
cree, published November 5, 1943, and 
effective 10 days later. 

The new tax rates are as follows: On 
cotton textiles, 5 percent of value; on 
cotton textiles containing other fibers, 4 
percent of value; on textiles of silk or 
rayon, alone or mixed with fibers other 
than cotton, 3 percent of value;-on tex- 
tiles of wool, alone or mixed with fibers 
other than cotton, silk, or rayon, 2 per- 
cent of value; and on made-up articles, 
such as notions, haberdashery and simi- 
lar products, made of cotton, wool, silk 
or rayon, 2 percent of value. 

The tax will be levied on the manu- 
facturers’ price and will be collected at 
the time of first-hand sales. Textiles 
exported will not be subject to this tax, 
and a period of 180 days will be granted 
to domestic merchants to dispose of 
stocks manufactured prior to enactment 
of the law. 


Nicaragua 


Economic Conditions 


Rainfall in September counteracted 
the anticipated shortage of foodstuffs in 
Nicaragua to the extent that sufficient 
quantities of corn and beans are assured 
for home consumption. Coffee exports, 
however, fell below those of the preced- 
ing season, and growers were apprehen- 
sive that the higher wages for labor, to- 
gether with the increased cost of farm 
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implements and food, would leave them 
little profit. Although imports regis. 
tered an increase over September 1949 
foreign trade dropped off sharply com. 
pared with August as a result of the con. 
tinued lack of shipping and a seasong] 
decline in exports. Despite a shortage 
of materials and supplies, the gold mines 
increased their output over August by 
more than 40 percent. There was no 
noticeable decline in the cost of living, 
and prices of some fresh fruits and vege. 
tables even showed an increase. 


AGRICULTURE 


The United States coffee quota allotteg 
to Nicaragua for the 1942-43 season was 
unfilled by a wide margin. The 1943-44 
crop is estimated at between 220,000 and 
240,000 bags of 60 kilograms each, which 
is considered to be only a fair crop. Pro. 
ducers are concerned over the low mar. 
ket price of coffee and the increased cost 
of production. In addition to paying 
higher wages, most growers supply their 
workers with food, the cost of which has 
increased about 50 percent during the 
past year. Prices of hand tools are at 
least 40 percent higher, railway freight 
rates from Managua to the port of Co- 
rinto were recently raised 20 percent, and 
trucking rates are considerably higher, 

Sugar production during the past re- 
fining season was reported to be approxi- 
mately 27,000,000 pounds, which is about 
20 percent more than for the 1941-49 
season. The second crop of corn and 
beans has been planted and appears to 
be progressing well. No appreciable def- 
icit in the rice crop is expected during 
1944, as was feared a month ago. Al- 
though not more than 11,283 acres are 
planted in rice under bank loan, it is be- 
lieved that this acreage represents only 
10 to 15 percent of the total area in Nic- 
aragua under rice cultivation. It is ex- 
pected that approximately 9,500,000 
pounds of sesame seed will be harvested 
during December 1943 and January 1944, 
which compares with an estimated yield 
of 8,950 000 pounds from last year’s Crop. 
Growing conditions for cotton are re- 
ported to be generally good, and the 3,273 
acres of land authorized to be sown in 
cotton should yield about 325 pounds per 
acre if no adverse factors are en- 
countered. 


MINING AND CONSTRUCTION 


The gold mines, which had _ been 
threatening to close be-ause of lack of 
equipment and supplies, produced more 
gold in September than in any other 
month of this year, even exceeding Au- 
gust 1942. 

A subsidiary of the Gulf Oil Co. started 
petroleum prospecting on the east coast 
of Nicaragua, near Puerto Cabezas. The 
well was reported to have reached a 
depth of 3,500 feet. 

Notice was received in September that 
work on the nearly completed Pan 
American Highway would be discontin- 
ued on November 1. It was reported, 
however, that the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment would continue construction, pro- 
vided the necessary equipment could be 
obtained. 

Building construction continued at a 
moderate rate and materials appeared to 
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be sufficient to meet the demand. A 
modern public slaughterhouse will be 
built soon at the port of Corinto. 


INDUSTRY 


A new bakery, equipped with modern 
machinery, was to be opened in Managua, 
according to reports. 

Match production during August and 
September dropped to about half that in 
1942 because of a shortage of potassium 
chlorate. Production of cement had also 
been reduced almost 50 percent because 
of lack of necessary equipment. 

The local bottling plant which has the 
agency for a well-known American brand 
of soft drinks has been so successful that 
competing plants have bought up large 
quantities of its special bottles at the 
high price of 12 cents (U. S. currency) 
each. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports during September registered a 
greater decline, compared with August, 
than exports. The principal items com- 
ing into the country were fuel oil from 
Aruba; flour, hardware, iron, pipe, wire, 
nails, cotton goods, chemical, drug, and 
pharmaceutical products, cement, as- 
phalt, paper, and automobile parts rrom 
the United States; glassware, chemicals, 
paper, and cotton goods from Mexico; 
asphalt from El Salvador and whisky 
and tobacco from Guatemala. Exports 
consisted principally of small quantities 
of deer skins, rubber, nispero gum, lum- 
ber, coffee, and empty drums for the 
United States; corn for Mexico, and live 
cattle for Panama. 


PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 


Farm land along the Pan American 
Highway has been increasing rapidly in 
value, prices having risen from five to ten 
times during a period of from 1 to 4 years, 
except near the northern boundary. 
Land for building purposes near Mana- 
gua, the capital and largest city, and 
other cities and town along the highway 
has also advanced in price. 

Preliminary figures of a new cost-of- 
living index, not yet released, reveal that 
from 100 in 1939 food prices in Managua 
rose by the end of August to 226.9, rents 
to 169, fuel to 138, and drugs to 278.5. 


EMPLOYMENT 


No unemployment existed during Sep- 
tember, and the demand for skilled la- 
bor remained high. It was believed that 
laborers released from work on the Pan 
American and other highways would be 
absorbed in picking the new crop of cof- 
fee, which started in October. 


Paraguay 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Meat: Maximum Retail Prices An- 
nounced.—The current maximum retail 
prices of meat (as published in the three 
leading daily newspapers of Asuncion, 
Paraguay) for sale in public and in 
privately owned markets, respectively, 
are as follows: Tenderloin, 35 centimos 
per kilogram and 36 centimos per kilo- 
gram; loin, 32 and 33 centimos; top 
round steak, 28 and 29 centimos; bottom 
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round steak 21 and 22 centimos; stew 
meat, 19 and 20 centimos; assorted stew 
meat, 16 and 17 centimos; and roast, 28 
and 29 centimos. 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Quinine Sulphate Tablets: Manu- 
facture, Imporatation, or Sale of Cer- 
tain-Size Tablets Forbidden.—Quinine 
sulphate tablets or pills manufactured, 
imported, or sold in Peru must have a 
content of not less than 0.2 net grams 
or be subject to confiscation by the In- 
spectorate General of Pharmacy, accord- 
ing to a Peruvian Government decree 
dated November 6, 1943. 

Pharmaceutical Products: Registra- 
tion Period Extended.—The period desig- 
nated for the registration of domestic 
and imported pharmaceutical special- 
ities in Peru under the new regulations of 
August 27, 1943, has been extended to 
January 27, 1944, for products of Peru- 
vian manufacture and to February 27, 
1944, for imported products, according 
to a decree promulgated November 9, 
1943. After these dates, the analysis 
fees collected for the registration of each 
pharmaceutical speciality will be in- 
creased 20 percent during the first 30- 
day period and 50 percent during the 
subsequent 60 days. 

The filing of application for registra- 
tion will permit the continued sale of 
the product even though delay in grant- 
ing the application should occur. 

{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issue of 
October 30, 1943, for previous announcement 
of pharmaceutical regulations. ] 


Southern Rhodesia 


Economic Conditions 


The minister of Native Affairs in 
Southern Rhodesia has appointed a 
Committee of Inquiry to investigate the 
wages and living conditions of Africans 
employed in urban areas according to 
the Government Gazette of August 20, 
1943. 

The Committee is to investigate the 
sufficiency of wages, to report on the 
minimum amounts which should be paid 
by employers as wages and as living 
expenses, and generally is to report upon 
the economic, social, and health condi- 
tions of Africans in urban areas of the 


Colony. 
Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rayon- and Staple-Fiber Fabrics: Li- 
cense Control Applied to Imports.—The 
importation into Sweden of all textile 
fabrics containing rayon or staple fiber 
has been made subject to license control, 
effective from July 3, 1943, according to 
reports published in the Swedish press. 
It is assumed in Sweden that this meas- 
ure is part of a general effort to regu- 
late prices of imported commodities. 

Clearing Agreement With Turkey Ter- 
minated.—Clearing arrangements be- 
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tween Sweden and Turkey have been ter- 
minated, as announced by a Swedish 
Government proclamation of August 30, 
1943, effective from the following day, 
which canceled a proclamation of June 
22, 1934, by which this clearing was es- 
tablished in Sweden. 

Since March 1, 1940, trade between the 
two countries has been principally on a 
compensation basis. The trade agree- 
ment between the two countries expired 
on February 28, 1941. Since the latter 
date clearing activities have been con- 
cerned principally with the liquidation of 
the balance then existing. 

[See COMMERCE Reports of October 13, 1934, 
May 23, 1936, and April 27, 1940, for an- 
nouncements concerning trade and clearing 
agreements between Sweden and Turkey.] 


Transport and Communication 


Air Traffic Increases.—Air traffic be- 
tween Sweden and foreign countries was 
heavier in August than in the corre- 
sponding month in 1941 and 1942, states 
the foreign press. Arrivals in August 
1943 totaled 146; departures, 150. Fig- 
ures for the comparable month in 1942 
were 133 and 135, respectively, and for 
August 1941, 118 each way. 

Bridge to Connect Oland With Main- 
land Planned.—-The island of Oland on 
the east coast of Sweden has a narrow- 
gage railway running from north to 
south, but no train-ferry link to the 
mainland. To carry traffic from the 
island over the Kalmar Sound to Kalmar, 
plans are being made for a bridge to cost 
approximately 20,000,000 crowns, states 
a foreign transportation publication. 


Switzerland 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Operations.—A record work- 
ing surplus was attained by the Bern- 
Lotschberg-Simplon Railway Co., in 
Switzerland in 1942, states a foreign rail- 
way publication, and working receipts 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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Chemicals 


CANADIAN SALT PRODUCTION 


Canadian salt output in 1942 was the 
highest ever reported by the industry, 
says a Dominion chemical publication. 
Production amounted to 653,672 net tons, 
valued at $3,855,187. Ontario produced 
558,407 tons, or 85 percent of the total, 
and the remainder came from Nova 
Scotia, Manitoba, and Alberta. With the 
exception of Nova Scotia, where salt is 
obtained entirely from underground 
mining of rock-salt deposits, the output 
was recovered from brine wells. 

Salt producers consumed 50 percent of 
the total production in the manufacture 
of caustic soda and other chemicals. 
Sales included 87,743 net tons of table 
and dairy grades, 150,000 tons of common 
fine, and 35,271 tons of common course. 
The remainder was used principally for 
agricultural purposes and highway 
maintenance. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF WAR CHEMICALS 
AND EXPLOSIVES 


Canada will have produced more than 
1,000,000 tons of war chemicals and ex- 
plosives by the end of 1943, says the 
Munitions Minister. 

A wide range of explosives and a wider 
range of chemical intermediates and 
constituents are now turned out by 
Canadian factories. More than 70 types 
of military pyrotechincs are being made. 


EXPERIMENTS IN PLASTICS PRODUCTION, 
CEYLON 


Experiments in the production of 
plastics from residue material left from 
acetic-acid manufacture have been 
carried out successfully by the Industrial 
Laboratory of the Ceylon Department of 
Commerce, the foreign press reports. 

This plastic material, which has been 
used extensively in some countries in 
the manufacture of plywood, is said to 
compare favorably with imported 
plastics. It is hoped to conduct further 
experiments at the plywood factory at 
Gintota. 


FERTILIZER SITUATION IN CHILE 


The present demand in Chile for in- 
creased production of food, feedstuffs, 
and fibers, both for domestic use and for 
. export, has emphasized the existing fer- 
tilizer shortage. 

Chile is the world’s principal source of 
natural sodium nitrate, but it does not 
possess large supplies of other fertilizers, 
and land exhaustion is threatened in 
areas in the south-central and southern 
parts of the country. Before the war, 
substantial quantities of fertilizers were 
imported from abroad; these included 
potash, principally from Germany, and 
phosphate fertilizers. Imports were 


sharply reduced with the outbreak of war 
and stock piles of these materials are low. 


Fertilizer production in Chile has de- 
clined from a total (excluding sodium 
nitrate) of 150,000 tons in 1941 to 112,000 
tons in 1942. The 1943 figures are ex- 
pected to be even less favorable because 
of the shortage of raw materials and the 
lack of shipping space. Phosphate out- 
put will probably be 30 percent lower 
this year than last. Since Chile’s normal 
annual requirements are approximately 
360,000 tons of phosphate fertilizers, 400,- 
000 tons of lime, and 200,000 tons of 
nitrate, the problem has become increas- 
ingly serious. 

The agricultural associations have pro- 
posed a program for immediate action 
and for the development of a long-range 
policy. It has been suggested that the 
distribution of fertilizer allotments be 
placed in the hands of the agricultural 
societies and that they be allowed to 
finance sales to farmers over long pe- 
riods. The establishment of freight pri- 
orities for fertilizers and fertilizer 
materials between production and manu- 
facturing centers is requested. The as- 
sociations have also urged that phosphate 
factories be asked to increase their output 
substantially. 

The permanent program advocates 
improved methods for the exploitation of 
the guano beds in northern Chile, grant- 
ing of credit for extended periods by the 
Fomento Corporation and the Agrarian 
Credit Bank for the construction of stor- 
age space for guano, establishment of 
new phosphate works, and greater 
utilization of the lime beds in central and 
southern Chile. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH BaAGASSE, INDIA 


The Forest Institute, Dehra Dun, India, 
has recently conducted experiments with 
bagasse, a British technical publication 
reports. 

It has been found suitable as a filler in 
the manufacture of synthetic molding 
powders and can be used for a wide range 
of low-cost plastic products. Coal-black, 





Wood in Britain’s Fighting 
Planes 


Wood is important in the con- 
struction of 41 different types of 
British aircraft and makes up ap- 
proximately one-third the weight 
of all British planes. 

Most of the wood used comes 
from the United States and Can- 
ada. All of the well-known British 
fighting planes (Stirlings, Welling- 
tons, Lancasters, Whitleys, Beau- 
fighters, Blenheims, Halifaxes, and 
others) contain wood from North 
America. Even the tires contain 
rayon thread produced from wood 
cellulose. 
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noncombustible plastics produced from 
this material have a high tensile strength 
(about 13,000 pounds per square inch), 
it is stated. 

Tests have already been made by the 
Scientific and Industrial Research Coun- 
cil on the production of synthetic pow- 
ders from bagasse, coffee beans, oilseed 
cake, jute waste, and horn waste. 


SULFUR EXTRACTION, BALUCHISTAN, INDIA 


Quantities of sulfur sufficient for in- 
dustrial use can be obtained from the 
extinct Kohisultan volcano in Baluchi- 
stan, India, says a British technical pub- 
lication. 

Sulfur extracted from ores having a 
50-percent content has been supplied to 
industry, it is stated. 


SALT Imports INCREASED By NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s imports of salt more 
than doubled in value during the first 6 
months of 1943, compared with the 
corresponding period in 1942, according 
to published New Zealand customs 
Statistics. 

Imports of salt in the period January 
to June 1943 amounted to £NZ80,070: 
they totaled £NZ38,876 during the first 
6 months of 1942. 


IMPORTS INTO NICARAGUA 


There has been a large increase in the 
value of chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
simple drugs, and products imported 
from Mexico by Nicaragua between the 
years 1938 and 1943, according to infor- 
mation from reliable sources. Value of 
shipments rose from $1,668 in 1938, 
$3,152 in 1939, $9,017 in 1940, and $21,168 
in 1941 to $28,736 in 1942. It is indicated 
that imports of these products for the 
first 9 months of 1943 may reach $300,- 
000. This amount for the first three 
quarters of this year would be almost 180 
times that of the entire year of 1938 and 
approximately 30 times the value of all 
imports into Nicaragua from Mexico 10 
years ago. 


SWEDEN’S IMPORTS 


Sweden’s imports of potash salts, prin- 
cipally from Germany, increased some- 
what in 1942, according to published pre- 
liminary statistics. 

Potash imports amounted to 87,174 
metric tons, compared with 60,525 in 
1941. This quantity, however, is con- 
siderably below the pre-war figure—im- 
ports in 1939 totaled 116,738 tons. 

Calcium nitrate imports, principally 
from Norway, dropped to 104,426 metric 
tons in 1942 from 127,474 tons in 1941. 

Imports of sodium carbonate and bi- 
carbonate and calcium chloride declined 
only slightly. 


CHEMICAL-RESEARCH PROGRAM ON COAL TO 
Be EXPANDED IN U.K. 


The United Kingdom’s present chemi- 
cal-research program on coal is to be 
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considerably expanded, says the British 
ress. 

. Colliery owners will provide an addi- 
tional £400,000 to £500,000 toward the 
cost of this extension during the period 
ending in 1945. Plans already in opera- 
tion involve the expenditure of £1,000,000 
in the current 5 years. 

The extended program will deal with 
the development of processes for produc- 
ing hydrocarbons and hydrocarbon de- 
rivatives from coal and with the use of 
coal generally as a chemical raw mate- 
rial, it is stated. 


Coal, Coke, and 
Charcoal 


CANADIAN COAL AND COKE PRODUCTION 


Coal production in Canada in the first 
8 months of 1943 is officially reported at 
11,588,000 tons. Output in August 1943 
amounted to 1,426,000 tons compared 
with 1,366,000 tons in July 1943 and 
1,458,000 tons in August 1942. 

Output of coke in the January to 
August 1943 period totaled 2,192,000 tons, 
August output amounting to 314,000 
tons compared with 308,000 in July 1943 
and 274,000 in August 1942. 


CoMPANY FORMED IN FRANCE TO PuR- 
CHASE AND DISTRIBUTE CHARCOAL 


A company for the purchase and 
distribution of fuels for gas producers 
has been formed in France, with a capi- 
tal of 1,000,000 francs, says a British 
source. The company is authorized to 
buy charcoal from producers and dis- 
tribute it among retailers who are mem- 
bers of the company on a nonprofit ba- 
sis, and to hold stocks of these fuels if 
necessary. 


Coal PropucTIon, SCOTLAND, U. K. 


A 14-percent drop in the output of coal 
from Scotland, United Kingdom—from 
30,528,900 tons in 1939 to 26,188,000 tons 
in 1943—is reported by the foreign press. 
This represents decreases of 5% percent 
in manpower and 9 percent in the av- 
erage output per man. 

A further downward trend is seen in 
the June-August 1943 period when there 
was an average decline of 25,000 tons a 
week compared with the corresponding 
period of 1942. If this trend continues, 
the result will be a drop of about 1,750,- 
000 tons this year, or about 20 percent 
less than the 1939 output. 


Construction 


PROJECTS IN CHILE 


A six-story multi-family unit built at 
a cost of 4,238,000 pesos was inaugurated 
in Valparaiso, Chile, early in October. 
The unit has 44 apartments. The Chil- 
ean press states the building has no 
stairways nor elevators, but instead has 
a gently sloping ramp. This eliminates 
the need of elevators which are diffi- 
cult to obtain at this time. 

The sum of 20,000,000 pesos is to be ex- 
pended in various towns in Chile for 
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Sawdust As Motor Fuel: 
They Say It Works Well 


An Ontario forest-patrol and 
fire-fighting boat, using a gas pro- 
ducer, operated for a period of 50 
hours on sawdust without any ill 
effects to the machinery, says a 
Canadian publication. 

Consumption of sawdust aver- 
aged from one to three bags an 
hour, depending upon the speed 
at which the motor was run, where- 
as the boat previously had burned 
3 gallons of gasoline an hour. 

The test was one of a series re- 
cently made by Ontario’s Provin- 
cial Department of Lands and 
Forests. 
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popular housing projects. These in- 
clude: 5,000,000 pesos for a project in 
the coal town of Lota; 5,700,000 pesos 
for construction of 287 dwelling houses 
and a store along the broad Pedro 
Aguirre highway running from the com- 
mercial airport into Santiago; 1,700,- 


- 000 pesos for two housing projects in 


Valparaiso; 800,000 pesos for 48 dwell- 
ings for the men who exploit the river 
sands of the Mapocho River in Santiago; 
3,500,000 pesos to continue the housing 
project in Concepcion which will have 
116 houses and 8 stores; 1,000,000 pesos 
for a 30-dwelling project in Arica; and 
1,300,000 pesos to build 50 wooden houses 
of two stories each in the fire devastated 
town of Curacautin. 

A total of 1,000 dwelling houses for 
workers is planned by the municipality 
of Vina del Mar, states the Chilean press. 
Temuco, in the Province of Cautin, is 
considering the construction of 90 dwell- 
ing houses at an approximate cost of 
4,000,000 pesos. 

La Ciudad del Nifio (the Children’s 
City) is an interesting project being 
built some 5 or 6 miles from Santiago, 
Chile, under the auspices of the Consejo 
de Defensa del Niflo (Council for the Pro- 
tection of the Child). This home for 
Chile’s orphaned children is being con- 
structed on the lines of a small town on 
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an 80-acre tract of land. The project 
has been under construction for 4 
months, and present plans are for it 
to be officially inaugurated just before 
Christmas of this year. 

Plans call for 30 houses to care for 50 
children each. Fourteen dwelling units 
are now under construction; each with 
a large living room, a dining room, and 
dormitory facilities. In addition to the 
dwelling units, there will be primary, 
secondary, and industrial schools, a 
hospital, medical centers, library, 
theater, lands for cultivation, swimming 
pool, track, football, and basketball 
fields, and tennis courts. So far, the 
project has cost 7,000,000 pesos. 

Each unit is to be named for an 
American republic and the city itself 
is to be called Presidente Rios, in appre- 
ciation of the assistance that has been 
accorded the project by the President of 
Chile. 

A new customhouse, the first building 
in Los Andes, Chile, to have air condi- 
tioning, was inaugurated October 23. It 
is a two-story structure and is reported 
to have cost more than 1,000,000 pesos. 

The sum of 3,000,600 pesos has been 
earmarked for the construction of a new 
building to house Chile’s Meteorological 
Institute. 

President Rios, on October 8, laid the 
cornerstone for new buildings for Chile’s 
Military Academy, and the sum of 5,000,- 
000 pesos has been authorized for the 
construction of an Argentine Embassy. 
The former Embassy, which was also a 
gift from Chile, burned almost to the 
ground several months ago. 


PROCEEDS OF RAILWAY SALE TO BE SPENT 
ON PUBLIC WORKS IN CHILE 


Proceeds of the sale of the Caleta 
Buena-Negreiros Railway in Chile, esti- 
mated at about 5,000,000 pesos, are to 
be invested in public works in the Prov- 
ince of Tarapaca. Equipment of the 
railway was turned over to the Iquique- 
Pintados Railway. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


BATTERY SALES INCREASE IN CANADA 


Electric storage batteries and parts 
sold by principal Canadian manufactur- 
ers in the second quarter of 1943 were 
valued at $2,164,541, the British press re- 
ports. This was an increase over sales 
in the preceding quarter ($1,959,432) and 
also over the corresponding quarter of 
1942 ($1,380,480). 


COLOMBIA MANUFACTURING PLASTICS 
FIXTURES 


Electric-light switches, plugs, and 
other electrical fixtures, which have been 
in short supply in Colombia, are being 
fabricated in the plastics division of a 
factory in Medellin. Prior to the war, 
this company was engaged primarily in 
manufacturing aluminum articles. 
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Try a Little Synthetic 
” ! 


“Austerity” ! 


The London press recently car- 
ried accounts of an all-synthetic 
dinner, served in Lausanne, Switz- 
erland. It was an “austerity meal” 
of three courses. The hors 
d’oeuvre consisted of chemically 
treated cellulose, flavored with 
coal-tar byproducts. ““Meat” made 
from wood pulp, with synthetic 
gravy, formed the main course. 
The dessert was flavored with van- 
illin derived from coal, and the 
cream was made from cellulose of 
the same type as the hors d’oeuvre. 

The chemists who produced the 
food, and who were hosts at the 
dinner, are convinced that the 
Swiss will not go hungry if food im- 
ports are cut off. They also say 
that the dinner cost considerably 
less than if natural foods had been 
served, but that the nutritive value 
was the same. 
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LIMITATIONS ON ELECTRIC SERVICE, INDIA 


Many generating stations in India 
have reached their maximum safe-level 
loads, the foreign press states. The 
Central Electric Power Control Board, as 
a result of this, has ruled that electric 
companies may discontinue service to 
consumers who, without special permis- 
sion, exceed the authorized limit or the 
highest maximum demand during the 12 
months ended January 31, 1943, or have 
connected load beyond that notified. 


ELECTRIC-POWER SITUATION IN NEW 
ZEALAND 


The Electric Power Board’s and Sup- 
plies Authorities’ Association of New 
Zealand recently reported that there was 
an immediate shortage of 55,000 kilo- 
watts and a likelihood of further demand 
in 1944 and 1945. To allow for the con- 
nection of new load, the Board believes 
it may be necessary to reduce the hours 
of broadcasting, to control water heaters, 
to prohibit the sales of certain appli- 
ances, and possibly to introduce compul- 
sory rationing. 

While part of the Upper Waikaremo- 
ana development may be in operation by 
1945, the whole plant will not be operat- 
ing until 1946. By 1947 the Karapiro 
development may be available. 

This year’s South Island network sys- 
tem peak, in excess of 103,000 kilowatts, 
had used all principal plants to the limit 
of their resources. An anticipated in- 
crease of 9,000 kilowatts next year would 
be beyond supply conditions. 


New ZEALAND’S IMPORTS OF ELECTRICAL 
APPARATUS 


Electrical apparatus imported into 
New Zealand in 1942 totaled £NZ1,941,206 
($6,223,506) compared with £NZ2,166,754 
($6,946,613) in 1941. The value of metal 
poles used in electrical transmission lines 
declined from £NZ33,420 in 1941 to 
£NZ3,384 in 1942; electrical cooking and 
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heating appliances dropped from 
£NZ44,410 to £NZ13,505; and electric 
irons decreased from £NZ1,870 to 
£NZ683. 

Among the few classes of electrical 
imports which showed an increase in 
1942 were: Electrodes for arc lamps, ex- 
ceeding the previous year by £NZ19,349; 
radio telephony apparatus by £NZ65,047; 
and electric motors and parts by 
£NZ10,614. 

The following table shows, by quan- 
tity and value, electrical apparatus im- 
ported into New Zealand during the cal- 
endar years 1941 and 1942. 





1941 1942 





Item Quan- | Quan- 
tity Value tity 

(num- | (£NZ) | (num- 
| ber) ber) 


Value 
(£NZ) 











Batteries and cells: | 
Storage batteries 5,220) 10,271; 3,799) 13,103 
Parts ofstorage bat- | 

teries _ _- 35, 437 
Batteries and cells, 
not including 
storage batteries _| 
Carbons for are 
lamps and similar 
items. . 3, 758 | 6,453 
Cooking and heating | 
appliances: | 
Electric ranges 867} 15, 747] 78} 2,354 
Other electric cook- | 
ing and heating | | 
appliances 28, 663 -| 11,151 

Electric appliances, 

n. e. i. (peculiar to 
electroplating, and | 
so forth) _- . 27, 535 14, 903 


| 19, 530 


9, 196 7, 775 


Electrodes for arc 
lamps, and so forth 18, 998 | 38, 347 
Insulated cable and | 
a 482, 498 363, 675 


Insulating materials, 
n. e. i 51, 413 | 49, 528 
Incandescent filament 
lamp bulbs. 2,380,520 89, 673)/2,137,256, 85,393 
Electriclamps, n.e.i., 
other than surgical 
Metal poles used in 
electrical transmis- 


37, 815 20, 936 


sion lines =e 33, 420 3, 384 
Electric motors and 
parts... 222, 164 232, 778 


Telegraphy and te- 
lephony, appara- 
tus peculiar there- 
to: 

Radio receiving sets 
mounted in cabi- | 
nets. 2 | 

Radio receiving sets, 
built up but not 


150 1, 341 52 460 


mounted in cabi- 
NL 6 hone 17 153 411 391 
Tubes for radio receiv- 
ing sets : 587, 892) 104,390 393,668, 89,195 
Radio telephony, 
other apparatus 
peculiar thereto 110, 262 175, 309 
Telegraphy and te- | 
lephony (other | 
than radio) and | 
apparatus peculiar | 
a 50, 531)___. 70, 930 
Electric irons_---- -- oe | 1,870 683 
ae a ae |} 7,041 4,172 
Other electrical ap- } 
ERT — 6 CU | 730, 756 





Grand total__._|..-.-- 2,166,754) - - -----|1, 941,206 





SWEDEN’S POWER-DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Sweden’s Waterfalls Board has re- 
quested 35,200,000 crowns, plus a sup- 
plementary 5,600,000 crowns, as a budget 
allowance for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1944, the foreign press states. 
The following allotments are included: 
7,000,000 crowns for a station at Nams- 
kogsforen; 2,000,000 crowns for a power 
station on the Forsmoforsen; 1,000,000 
crowns for enlarging the Porjus plant; 
700,000 crowns for the Leringsforsen sta- 
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tion; 1,000,000 and 2,000,000 crowns, re. 
spectively, for the regulation of the water 
supply from lakes fed by the Anger. 
manidlaven and Indaelsalven Rivers; ang 
15,000,000 for extension of the power- 
distribution system. 

The supplementary allowance re. 
quested will be divided as follows: 1,750,- 
000 crowns for continuation of the work 
on the Torpshammer station; 400,000 
crowns for the Hojum station at Troll. 
hatten; 2,000,000 crowns for the Mids- 
kogsforsen station; 800,000 crowns for the 
regulation of the water supply from the 
Holmsjén and Leringen lakes; and 650,- 
000 crowns for increasing the height of 
the Suorva dam. 


Foodstufts and 
Allied Products 


SUGAR AND RICE PRODUCTION IN BRITISH 
GUIANA 


Production of the two leading agri- 
cultural products of British Guiana, 
sugar and rice, showed marked improve- 
ment in 1942 over returns for the pre- 
ceding years, according to the foreign 
press. 

About 192,000 tons of sugar were pro- 
duced during 1942 but, because of the 
lack of shipping facilities, only 134,530 
tons were exported compared with 154,- 
361 tons in 1941. Exports of both rum 
and molasses decreased in 1942, totaling 
913,065 proof gallons and 3,096,605 gal- 
lons, respectively, against 1,320,736 proof 
gallons and 5,440,746 gallons in 1941. 

Exports of rice increased about 65 per- 
cent as this commodity could be moved 
in small vessels to the British West In- 
dies. In 1942 exports totaled 50,354,161 
pounds, while in 1941 19,852,982 pounds 
were exported. 


EXpPorRTS FroM TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


The value of agricultural exports from 
Trinidad, British West Indies, amounted 
to $7,941,000 in 1942, a decrease from 
$10,297,000 in 1941, according to the pub- 
lished report of the Director of Agricul- 
ture. Sugar accounted for more than 
one-half of the decline of $2,356,000; 
shipments of that commodity decreased 
by $1,504,000. 


Coffee and Tea 


ECUADORAN COFFEE CROP 


Coffee deliveries at the port of Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador, during October 1943 
amounted to only 15,300 quintals of 101.4 
pounds each, compared with 22,000 quin- 
tals during September 1943, indicating 
that the peak of the Ecuadoran coffee 
harvest has passed. 

It is estimated that at least 60 per- 
cent of the coffee delivered at Guayaquil 
during October originated in the Prov- 
ince of Manabi, one of the principal cof- 
fee-growing provinces of Ecuador. Prac- 
tically all of the coffee harvested in the 
Provinces of Los Rios and El Oro has 
been marketed. It is claimed that the 
coffee harvested in the Province of Los 
Rios would have yielded an additional 
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g0,000 quintals were it not for the short- 
age of labor. 

Coffee exports from the ports of 
Guayaquil and Manta during October 
1943 amounted to 25,253 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each, according to an unofficial 
source, compared with 20,335 bags in 
October 1942. 

October wholesale quotations on first- 
grade coffee suitable for export, com- 
pared with quotations for October 1942, 
are as follows: 








Value! 
Quotations mia WERE: 95077 if 
October October 
| 1942 } 1943 
_ ae eniehaceeanett ' 
| Per pound | Per pound 
Average $0. 073 | $0. 061 
Maximum : . 081 | . 065 
Minimum . 065 | . 058 





'U. 8. currency. 


ECUADORAN Cocoa CROP 


Cocoa deliveries at the port of Guaya- 
quil during October 1943 were heavier 
than anticipated and for that reason it 
is now believed that the 1943 crop will 
exceed that of 1942 by from 25 to 50 
percent. ‘ 

Cocoa deliveries at Guayaquil during 
the first 10 months of 1943 increased by 
96,998 quintals, or 38.5 percent, compared 
with the corresponding period of 1942. 

Quantities of the various types of 
cocoa delivered at Guayaquil during Oc- 
tober 1942 and 1943 and cumulative 
figures for the first 10 months of 1942 
and 1943 (January 1 to October 31) were 
as follows: 


{In quintals of 101.4 pounds] 








, : Janaury 1 to 

October October 31 
Grade Re As oe 

1942 1943 1942 1943 
Arriba 3,085 | 4,406 |139, 029 206, 461 
Machala 8,183 | 9,702 | 51,100 | 59, 636 
Other 5,406 | 8,051 | 61,741 | 82,771 
Total 16, 674 | 22,159 |251,870 | 348, 868 





Cocoa exports from Ecuador during 
October 1943 amounted to 1,312,415 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) val- 
ued at $253,082, according to an unofficial 
source, compared with 482,898 kilograms, 
valued at $92,314, in October 1942. 


TEA PRODUCTION, KENYA 


Tea production in Kenya, British East 
Africa, amounted to 16,260,209 pounds 
in 1942, about 2,000,000 pounds more 
than 1941 production, according to the 
foreign press. 


COFFEE-EXPORTERS GROUP FORMED IN 
TANGANYIKA 


A mild-coffee exporters group is be- 
ing formed in Tanganyika to handle the 
entire exportation of mild coffee, ac- 
cording to the Tanganyika Gazette of 
September 24, 1943. The membership 
was to be restricted to long-established 
firms which have exported from East 
Africa at least 100 tons of coffee in each 
of the years 1939-41 and not less than 500 
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tons of Northern Province coffee during 
the whole period. 

It is stated that this group is a part 
of the newly organized Tanganyika 
Coffee Corporation, Ltd., which was set 
up late in July to market the entire coffee 
crop. 


Dairy Products 


BUTTER STOCKS IN EIRE 


On October 15, 1943, stocks of cream- 
ery butter held in public cold storage, 
at creameries and factories, and at mer- 
chants’ premises, in Eire, totaled 22,175,- 
552 pounds, compared with 21,220,640 
pounds on September 30, 1943. Factory 
and other butter stocks totaled 2,477,664 
pounds against 2,532,768 pounds on Sep- 
tember 30. 

About 3,599,568 pounds of creamery 
butter were produced in the period from 
October 1 to October 15, 1943. Cold 
storages received 614,432 pounds, and 
withdrawals amounted to 118,608 pounds, 
leaving a net movement of 495,824 pounds 
of creamery butter into public cold stor- 
age. 

It is expected that the butter ration 
can be maintained throughout the winter 
at the rate of % pound per person per 
week. 


Fruits and Nuts 


BRAZIL Nut MARKET 


The Brazil nut market was inactive 
from September 1, 1942, until September 
30, 1943, inasmuch as shipments to the 
United States have not been permitted 
since the late summer of 1942. 

Production of Brazil nuts in the Ama- 
zon Valley during the period under re- 
view amounted to only 7,589,456 pounds, 
compared with 52,558,240 pounds in the 
period September 1, 1941, to August 31, 
1942, and 59,685,000 pounds in the cor- 
responding period of 1940-41. 

Unofficial export statistics for Amazon 
Valley Brazil nuts from September 1, 
1942 until September 30, 1943, indicate 
shipments of 2,931,264 pounds of shelled 
and 1,311,632 pounds of unshelled nuts. 
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GRAPEFRUIT PRODUCTION, TRINIDAD, 
B: W..1. 


The 1942-43 grapefruit crop in Trini- 
dad, British West Indies, is estimated 
at 16,000,000 fruit compared with 
17,000,000 in 1941-42. Lack of labor re- 
portedly is responsible for the decline. 

Total production for 1942-43 is esti- 
mated at 151,963 cases in full boxes of 
90 pounds net, compared with 128,218 
cases in 1941-42. This estimate credits 
the Cooperative Citrus Growers Associ- 
ation of Trinidad with 90 percent of the 
production, since its members have this 
proportion of the acreage devoted to 
citrus fruit in the colony. 

Because of scattered and unorganized 
marketing of grapefruit in Trinidad, ac- 
curate consumption estimates cannot be 
made. In general, the colony absorbs all 
the juice canned, but only one-third of 
the fresh fruit left after canning opera- 
tions. 

The following figures show operations 
of the Association for the past two sea- 
sons: 











Item 1941-42 1942-43 

; Crates | Crates 
Fresh fruit packed_____- SOS 
Canning and juicing _- 105, 748 123, 538 
Marmalade experiment ___-__. I sso Seabee ide } 38 
Fresh fruit sold locally .._._- 6, 097 | 12, 852 
Dumped _--__---_-- piven 763 | 340 
Faas othe aieee 2 115, 305 | 136, 768 





While the average daily production of 
the cannery increased, the labor shortage 
continued. Wages were slightly higher, 
but did not affect overhead costs. 

The marmalade experiment proved 
successful and additional production will 
be continued during the coming year. 
Additional experiments were also carried 
out in respect to stock feed from grape- 
fruit skins, but lack of proper equipment 
has prevented progress. 

The Association’s cannery now has suf- 
ficient equipment to provide United 
States Army forces with juice of the 
standard required, and the production 
of juice will be limited only by the fruit 
available next year, since there is now 
no marked shortage of tin cans in Trini- 
dad such as existed even during the 
height of the canning season last March. 


SPANISH ALMOND CROP 


The almond crop of Spain will amount 
to about 28,000 metric tons of shelled 
nuts. 

In consequence of the lifting of the 
embargo on the export of almonds in July 
1943, and the increased pressing of oil, 
stocks of almonds from previous har- 
vests have been reduced. Before the cur- 
rent harvest they were unofficially esti- 
mated at 12,000 tons, compared with 
25,000 tons in July. 

When it became apparent in Septem- 
ber that there would be a shortage of 
olive oil for domestic needs, the extrac- 
tion of almond and filbert oil was sub- 
stantially expanded. Since the beginning 
of September, the daily output has aver- 
aged about 25,000 kilograms, compared 
with 7,500 kilograms in July. It is an- 
nounced that the pressing of filbert and 
almond oil will be curtailed when the 
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oil from this year’s olive crop is made 
available in January 1944. 

Germany is vitally interested in ob- 
taining almond oil, despite the high price, 
but the Spanish Government has refused 
to issue export permits for shipments to 
be made on credit. However, it is re- 
ported that the German Government 
recently offered to make payment for 
almond oil in Swiss francs, but up to the 
end of October no final decision had been 
reached. The price is $2.40 per kilogram, 
f. o. b. Spanish port. 

During August, September, and Octo- 
ber, the market for filberts was brisk, 
and stocks decreased from 9,000 tons, 
shelled, in July to 2,000 at the end of 
October. 


Grain and Products 


CHILEAN RICE INDUSTRY 


The rice industry of Chile has probably 
grown more rapidly in recent years than 
any other agricultural industry in that 
country. 

Chile exported 8,566 metric tons of 
rice in 1942 compared with 3,891 tons in 
1941, according to published figures of 
the Chilean National Foreign Trade 
Council. 

The upward trend in exports continued 
during the first 6 months of 1943 when, 
according to the above-mentioned source, 
exports of rice totaled 4,689 tons, com- 
pared with 3,512 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of 1942. — 


WHEAT ACREAGE, CHILE 


Area sown to wheat in Chile in 1943 


total 834,953 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 
acres), according to the second official 
estimate, which is about 11.8 percent 
greater than the 747,294 acres sown in 
1942. 


WHEAT PRODUCTION ENCOURAGED IN EIRE 


The new tillage order for 1944 in Eire 
makes it compulsory for every farmer 
holding 5 or more acres to plant a cer- 
tain portion of his arable land to wheat 
in the coming year. The tillage quota 
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has been fixed at three-eighths of the 
arable land instead of one-third, as was 
provisionally announced last year. 

The area planted to wheat in 1939 was 
255,000 acres, which rose to 574,000 acres 
in 1942. According to available figures, 
the area planted to wheat this year 
dropped to 509,000 acres. 

It is officially stated that if Eire is to 
be self-sufficient in breadstuffs, at least 
700,000 acres must be planted to wheat. 

As a means of encouraging greater 
voluntary effort, the Government has 
decided to guarantee 55 shillings a barrel 
(280 pounds) for the highest-grade 
wheat produced in 1944, as compared 
with 50 shillings a barrel this season. In 
addition, the issuance of fertilizer credit 
vouchers will be continued, which in 
effect will mean a price of 57s. 6d. a 
barrel. 


PERUVIAN WHEAT PRODUCTION 


Peruvian wheat production in 1942 is 
reported at 100,898 metric tons, com- 
pared with 100,334 tons in 1941. 

According to a preliminary estimate, 
wheat production in 1943 will amount to 
from 90,000 to 95,000 tons, a decline of 
5 to 10 percent from 1942 production, as 
a result of the effects of the rust plague. 

Peru’s wheat imports of 116,000 metric 
tons in 1942 were somewhat lower than 
1941 imports. Argentina was the princi- 
pal source of supply. In the first 8 
months of 1943, imports increased by 
about 47 percent compared with the 
corresponding period of 1942. 

There were no exports of wheat from 
Peru in 1942 or in the preceding 3 years. 

Because of the poor quality of the 
locally grown wheat, only a small per- 
centage is used for the manufacture of 
flour, the bulk being consumed in grain 
form, both for human and animal use. 
The Sierra region of the country is the 
largest consuming area for domestic 
wheat. Consequently, Peru depends al- 
most exclusively upon foreign sources for 
her essential requirements of quality 
wheat for flour milling. 


Sugars and Products 


SALVADORAN SUGAR Crop 


Salvadoran 1943-44 sugar crop is es- 
timated at 22,750 short tons compared 
with a crop of about 20,837 tons in 1942- 
43. 

Consumption of sugar in El Salva- 
dor in the first 9 months of 1943 
amounted to about 9,000 tons. 


Glass and Products 


TUBES TO BE MANUFACTURED IN SPAIN 


A new enterprise has been formed in 
Bilbao, Spain, for the manufacture of 
glass tubes for the chemical industry. 
An annual output of 1,000,000 tubes of 
various shapes and dimensions is 
planned. 


Iron and Steel 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


An official report of iron and steel pro- 
duction in Canada in the first 9 months 
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of 1943 shows 1,331,966 net tons of pig 
iron, 158,764 net tons of ferro-alloys and 
castings, and 2,237,736 net tons of steel] 
ingots and castings. 

September production of each of these 
items was less than output in August, 
pig iron dropping from 164,906 net tons 
in August to 147,902 in September, ferro- 
alloys from 18,429 net tons to 17,007, 
and steel ingots and castings from 246,- 
820 to 241,255 net tons. 


Swiss Imports FROM GERMANY 


In the first 6 months of 1943, iron im- 
ports into Sweden from Germany 
amounted to 128,000 metric tons com- 
pared with 113,000 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1942. In the June-to- 
August period, imports amounted to 
only about 50 percent of the amount 
planned. It is thought, however, that 
iron imports in September were some- 
what larger than in August, and Ger- 
many claims that enough will be shipped 
during the last quarter to cover the quota 
(300,000 metric tons) for the year. This 
would mean delivery of an average of 
40,000 tons of iron a month, more than 
has ever been delivered in any previous 
month. 

Imports of rolled wire have been low 
but increased deliveries are promised, 
The shipment of pig iron, coming from 
an iron plant at Lubeck, does not burden 
the German transportation system, and 
imports of pig iron have been satisfac- 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Hides and Skins 


EXPporRTs FROM ARGENTINA 


Shipments of hides and skins from 
Argentina during the first 9 months of 
1943 decreased 17.9 percent in volume 
and 4.7 percent in value, compared with 
the corresponding period of 1942. 


PRODUCTION IN PERU 


Peruvian hide and skin production 
during the first 9 months of 1943 is 
estimated at 1,310,000 pieces, consisting 
of 150,000 cattle hides, 800,000 sheep 
skins and 360,000 goat and kid skins. 
During September, production amounted 
to 20,000 cattle hides, 100,000 sheep skins, 
and 40,000 goat and kid skins. 

Domestic consumption of cattle hides, 
sheep, goat, and kid skins during Sep- 
tember was estimated to be 43,980 pieces. 


Tanning Materials 


BULGARIANS Must DECLARE STOCKS 


All importers, wholesale and retail 
merchants, producers, artisans, and in- 
dustrialists in Bulgaria were ordered by 
the Ministry of Commerce to declare all 
quantities of tanning extracts and ma- 
terials of whatever kind, both vegetable 
and synthetic, in their possession on 
October 20. They are now required to 
declare all such materials imported 
within 3 days from the date they are 
cleared from customs. 
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Lumber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION, Nova Scotia, CANADA 


Nova Scotia, Canada, because of its 
location, large timber resources, and ice- 
free harbors, has held an important 
place in world lumber trade, but is now 
facing serious production problems, 
principally lack of manpower, says the 
Canadian press. 

About 500 sawmills, 1 newsprint mill, 
and 4 ground-wood pulp mills are in 
operation. In addition, 130 woodwork- 
ing plants supply materials for the ship, 
cooperage, and building industries of the 
Province. 

The annual cut during recent years 
has averaged approximately 535,000,000 
board feet (not including hardwood used 
locally for fuel, which amounts to 500,000 
cords a year). The cut of softwood 
greatly exceeds that of hardwood, since 
softwood is more prevalent in Nova 
Scotia. Spruce ranks first in commercial 
importance, but fir, balsam, hemlock, 
white pine, red pine, and larch are also 
marketed in large quantities. Yellow 
birch is most important among the hard- 
woods, which also include maple, white 
birch, red oak, ash, and poplar. 

Before the war, Nova Scotia’s ship- 
building industry was a large consumer 
of lumber for building schooners for the 
North Atlantic fishing fleet, and it is 
now taking even more timber for the 
construction of motor torpedo boats, pa- 
trol and cargo vessels, and mine sweepers. 


SHINGLE EXPORTS FROM BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 


Exports of red-cedar shingles to the 
United States from British Columbia 
during October were somewhat larger 
than in September, but substantially 
less than the figure for October 1942. 

Because of the continued shortage of 
cedar logs, shingle production has been 
running considerably lower so far this 
year than in 1942. Most mills are now 
operating on a single shift. 


EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURE, CANADA 


Excelsior and excelsior products were 
manufactured by 10 firms in Canada in 
1942, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports. Although this was a reduction 
of three from the preceding year, the 
value of the products increased from 
$458,681 in 1941 to $477,348 in 1942. 


TIMBER OUTPUT INCREASED IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA : 


Czechoslovakia’s timber output in- 
creased from 5,000,000 cubic meters in 
1941 to 5,300,000 in 1942, the European 
press reports. 

Softwoods accounted for 2,800,000 
cubic meters and hardwoods made up the 
balance. Pit-prop production has been 
sufficient to permit the export of two- 
thirds of the output, it is stated. Large 
amounts of wood are used for fuel and 
charcoal and for distillation and other 
industrial purposes. 

However, sawn goods make up the 
largest portion of the total output. 
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There are now 29 large, 97 medium, and 
270 small sawmills in the country, the 
report Says. 


FOREST INSTITUTE OF INDIA AIDS WAR 
EFFORT 


The Forest Institute at Dehra Dun, 
India, has undertaken a number of tasks 
in connection with the war effort, says 
the Indian press. 

These include identification of timbers 
for the Army, testing of Indian woods for 
aircraft construction, and _ training 
officers and men in the ordnance and 
military-engineering branches in timber 
testing and identification. 

Hardwood dowels designed for use in 
roof trusses have saved metal and been 
less expensive as well. 

Valuable research has also been done 
on charcoal for producer-gas plants. 


NEW ZEALAND’S FOREST- UTILIZATION PLANS 


The best utilization of New Zealand 
forests requires the replacement of in- 
digenous timber by exotic species wher- 
ever possible, says a late report of the 
State Forest Service. 

The current annual cut of all sawn 
timber amounts to approximately 350,- 
000,000 board feet, of which about 50,- 
000,000 is exotic softwood. However, if 
the post-war demand reaches 450,000,000 
feet, which is likely, all the additional 
100,000,000 should be supplied from ex- 
otic softwoods, it is stated. 

If the annual cut remains at the 450,- 
000,000 level for 10 years, the amount of 
indigenous timber should be reduced to 
200,000,000 feet and the exotic increased 
correspondingly to 250,000,000 feet. 
However, this development would require 
almost universal use of modern sawmill 
equipment, extension of kiln drying, and 
the chemical preservation of kiln-dried 
timber. 

Adoption of such a program would 
greatly reduce both waste and costs and 
at the same time furnish timber superior 
to the indigenous wood now marketed, 
the report states. 


SwEDISH Woop INDUSTRIES 


The war years have witnessed consid- 
erable expansion in the Swedish wood 
industries, particularly the cellulose 
branch, and many new uses have been 
found for forest products, the foreign 
press reports. 

Motor fuel and lubricants are distilled 
from wood, and cars and small boats are 
operated with fuel generated by pro- 
ducer-gas units; a rubber material is 
being extracted from wood; clothing 
contains about 50 percent cellulose; cel- 
lulose is mixed with cattle fodder; “cel- 
lulose beef” (a form of albumen yeast) 
is served in Swedish restaurants; and 
alcohol extracted from wood is being 
used to make aquavit. 

The present situation in the cellulose 
industry is difficult. Production of cel- 
lulose fodder is expected to show a de- 
crease, since the output of hay has been 
larger during the past 2 years. Exports 
of rayon pulp are considered likely to be 
smaller. The amount of wood available 
for manufacture may be reduced as the 
coal shortage has put heavy pressure on 
Sweden’s forests to supply fuel wood. 
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Nazis Handle Rubber With 
Some Solicitude 


Instructions as to methods of 
storing and handling rubber goods 
in Germany are extraordinarily 
meticulous and detailed, a British 
source asserts. 

The storeroom, it is specified 
should be dry, dark, dust-free, 
well-ventilated, and never above 
15° C, with humidity at about 65 
percent. Light should pass 
through a red or orange filter. No 
blue light should be used. Any 
heating device must be kept at 
least 1 meter away from the near- 
est rubber article and should be 
screened. 

No lubricating materials should 
come in contact with any rubber 
surface. Belting, cable, elastic 
cord, and hose pipe should be 
stored in rolls. Small tires may be 
stood on their treads, but large 
tires should be laid flat in piles. 
Inner tubes should be kept slightly 
inflated or packed and dusted with 
> tale. 
> Cleaning of rubber articles must 
> be done with only warm water, to 
> which 1.5 percent soda solution 
> may be added—after which the 
> articles must be rinsed and pol- 
7 
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ished. In the case of articles in 
which rubber is bonded to metals, 
a gylcerine-spirit mixture in equal 
parts may be used. 
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Because of the present shortage of 
fats, oils, tars, and similar materials, the 
byproducts of the pulp and cellulose in- 
dustries have often been of as much im- 
portance as the products themselves. It 
has even been suggested that production 
be limited to those factories which have 
a high output of byproducts, but tech- 
nical difficulties have prevented this. 
However, such factories are stepping up 
production beyond actual needs to pro- 
vide reserves for post-war export as well 
as to meet the existing demand for wood 
alcohol and other products. 

The outlook for the resumption of 
Sweden’s large scale pre-war exports of 
cellulose materials is considered uncer- 
tain, partly because of the greatly in- 
creased manufacture abroad of these 
products. However, it will probably be 
some time before production can be re- 
sumed in many European areas, and it 
is expected that demand in the period 
immediately following the war will be 
substantial. 


SouTH AFRICA’Ss FOREST RESOURCES 


Many industries recently established 
in the Union of South Africa are large 


~ consumers of timbers, says a report by 


the Forest Products Institute. 

These expanding industrial needs, to- 
gether with increased military require- 
ments and a sharp reduction in imports, 
have placed a severe drain on the Union’s 
forest resources. The output from Gov- 
ernment forests has been substantially 
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course, been cut off. 


station in Mayaguez, Puerto Rico. 


to continue growing after the war. 
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Haiti to Grow Insecticides for U. S. Market 


One hundred thousand cuttings of derris, from which a powerful insecticide 
is derived, have been planted in Haiti, under an agreement between Haiti and 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. Rotenone, the insecticide obtained from 
derris roots, is in great demand in the United States to combat insects. 
Before the war large quantities came from Malaya, but this supply has, of 


The agreement with Haiti is the most recent development in the rotenone- 
production program in which many of the other Americas are cooperating, 
by planting millions of derris cuttings and gathering wild roots. The United 
States will get the entire production from Haiti’s rotenone-bearing derris 
roots. It takes 2 years from planting to production. The cuttings were 
shipped to Haiti from the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s experiment 


The Haitian Department of Agriculture conducted surveys to determine 
where the cuttings would grow satisfactorily, and then distributed them to 
small farmers. Because of the heavy demand for rotenone, derris is looked 
to as a crop which may prove advantageous for the other American countries 
Even when the supplies from Malaya 
were still available, there was hardly enough to fill the demand. 

Derris cuttings are being flown from Puerto Rico to Mexico and Central 
and South America. In Mexico, Guatemala, and El Salvador, between 
200,000 and 300,000 cuttings have been planted. And the program calls for 
the planting of 200,000 to 300,000 more before winter. By spring, the goal 
is to have 1,500,000 planted in Central America and Mexico. 

Plans call for flying cuttings to Colombia, to learn whether they will grow 
satisfactorily there. Some have been flown to Peru for experimental pur- 
poses. More than 1,000,000 have been planted in Ecuador. 
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increased, but lack of machinery and 
kilns, as well as the time factor, have 
limited additional supplies. 

Only 4,545 acres of forests were planted 
by the Forestry Division during the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1942, in comparison 
with an average of almost 15,000 acres 
annually during the preceding 10 years, 
according to returns by the Division. 
Government plantations were increased 
during the year by the addition of 22,350 
acres, making a total of 379,511 acres. 


Prrwoop SrTvaTrion, SoutH WALEs, U. K. 


Stocks of pitwood in the South Wales, 
United Kingdom, mining district remain 
favorable, the British press reports. 

Since new deliveries have been well 
maintained, despite the longer blackout 
period, sufficient quantities are expected 
to be available for the winter. It has not 
yet been necessary to use the substantial 
stocks accumulated at the pits as new 
arrivals have met current needs. 

There is little prospect at present that 
imported pitwood will be easier to obtain, 
it is stated, but adequate stocks of min- 
ing timber from the Ministry of Supply’s 
own production area are being reserved 
in sufficient quantity to meet the normal 
requirements of the collieries. 

Controlled prices remain at 50s. to 62s. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


EIRE’s FARM-MACHINERY IMPORTS 


Farm-machinery imports into Eire 
during 1943 have included 100 tractors, 
100 reapers and binders, and 22 thresh- 
ing machines, it was reported in October. 

A supply of horseshoes was also re- 
ceived, relieving an acute shortage. 
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ICELAND’S IMPORTS OF FARM EQUIPMENT 


Iceland’s imports of agricultural equip- 
ment in 1942 were valued at 2,200,000 
crowns, the highest figure reported for 
similar imports in recent years. 

Agricultural equipment received in 
1938 was valued at 900,000 crowns; in 
1939, at 800,000; in 1940, at 700,000; and 
in 1941, at 1,500,000 crowns. 


SPANISH FIRM TO MANUFACTURE PNEUMATIC 
MACHINES 


The manufacture of pneumatic ma- 
chines is being undertaken by a firm in 
Bilbao, Spain. 

Annual production is expected to be: 
100 vibrators, 100 polishing machines, 100 
engravers, and 100 riveters. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


AUSTRALIA INVESTIGATING DruG-PLANT 
RESOURCES 


A panel of manufacturing chemists, 
Government technicians, and university 
professors, has begun to investigate the 
possibilities of certain plants in Western 
Australia as sources of drugs. 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S IMPORT TRADE 


The United States share of New- 
foundland’s import trade in medicinal 
supplies and nonalcoholic chemical 
preparations was well over 50 percent of 
the total value during the year ended 
June 30, 1942, while Canada’s propor- 
tionate share, at one-third the total, was 
larger than it was in pre-war years, states 
a recent Dominion publication. Of the 
$633,000 total value of these commodi- 
ties, the United States shipped supplies 
worth $351,000; Canada, $216,000. 
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MEDICINAL-PLANT ACREAGE, SERBIA, 
YUGOSLAVIA 


The small area devoted to the growing 
of medicinal plants in Serbia, Yugo- 
slavia, in 1942-43 will not be increased in 
the 1943-44 year, according to reports 
in the foreign press. Medicinal plants, 
for the most part, will still be gathered 
wild in the woods of Serbia. 


Metals 


and Minerals 


PHOSPHATE-ROcK DEPOSITS, SOUTHERN 
AUSTRALIA 


Deposits of phosphate rock at My- 
ponga and Kapunda, Southern Aus- 
tralia, are being worked by the Broken 
Hill Proprietary Co., Ltd., states the for- 
eign press. The Adelaide School of 
Mines is studying possibilities for con- 
verting the low-grade rock into a useful 
fertilizer. 


CANADIAN GOLD AND SILVER OUTPUT 


Output of gold from Canada in the 
first 8 months of 1943 is officially re- 
ported at 25,593,000 ounces, production 
in August 1943 amounting to 2,934,000 
ounces compared with 2,927,000 ounces 
in July 1943, and 4,028,000 ounces in 
August 1942. 

A total of 12,138,000 ounces of silver 
was produced in January—August 1943; 
output in August 1943 dropped to 1,287,- 
000 ounces from the 1,336,000 ounces re- 
ported for July 1943 and the 1,505,000 
ounces reported for August of the pre- 
ceding year. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF NONMETALLIC 
MINERALS 


Production of nonmetallic minerals in 
Canada in the first 8 months of 1943 in- 
cluded 240,000 tons of gypsum, 16,067 
tons of feldspar, 4,888,000 barrels of 
cement, 617,184 tons of lime, and clay 
products valued at $3,977,000. 

Output of commercial salt amounted 
to 220,998 tons in the January to August 
1943 period. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ForMS STEATITE 
COMPANY 


Formation of the Government-owned 
company, Canadian Steatite Co., Ltd., of 
Georgetown, Ontario, is reported by the 
foreign press with the statement that the 
entire output of steatite will be used by 
the Government. A new plant is to be 
constructed at Georgetown. 


CANADIAN MIcA CONTRACTED FOR BY U. K. 


British companies have contracts for 
the delivery of the entire production of 
split and ground mica from the Major- 
mica mines, Ontario, Canada, the foreign 
press reports. 


ABRASIVE DEVELOPED IN SOUTH AFRICA 


An abrasive consisting of a mixture of 
powdered metal and crushed diamond 
boart and capable of polishing tungsten 
carbide has been developed by South 
African scientists, states the foreign 
press. 
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Motion. Pictures 
and Equipment 


FILM SuRVEY, BELGIAN CoNnGco 


A country-wide survey of educational- 
film stocks is being made by the Colonial 
Film Unit of the Belgian Congo for the 
purpose of locating pictures suitable for 
exhibition to African audiences. 

The Colonial Film Unit has completed 
approximately 70 films since the start of 
the war, the African press says, and its 
African audiences now total more than 
100,000 weekly. 


ErreE SHOwsS Many JU. S. Fitms 


More than 90 percent of the motion 
pictures exhibited in Eire are reported 
to be of United States origin. The films 
are imported through Great Britain. 


SPANISH IMPORTS RESTRICTED 


Imports of motion pictures are very 
limited in the Valencia, Spain, consular 
district because of national regulations 
and _ restrictions. In recent years, 
Italian and German films have pre- 
dominated. With the exception of 
Spanish productions, any feature made 
within the past 4 years is considered new 
by theatergoers; most United States films 
being exhibited were imported before the 
outbreak of the Spanish Civil War in 
July 1936. 

In the Provincial capitals, first-run 
houses ordinarily show a feature, a 
nationally made documentary, and 
a Spanish news reel, the last two being 
obligatory. Second-run and third-run 
houses present two features and the two 
required films. All pictures shown in the 
capitals are dubbed into Spanish, but 
films in other languages are exhibited 
in smaller towns. 

There are 314 theaters in operation in 
the Valencia district (exclusive of the 
Province of Murcia for which statistics 
are not available). Total seating capac- 


ity is 211,390. 
Oils 


IMPORTS INTO NEWFOUNDLAND 


Imports of linseed and similar oils and 
thinners into Newfoundland during the 
year ended June 30, 1942, were valued 
at $81,600. Almost '75 percent came from 
Canada and most of the remainder from 
the United States, according to a recent 
official publication. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


SWEDISH FACTORY TO MANUFACTURE 
CONICAL CONTAINERS 


A factory for production of conical 
paper containers is being constructed in 
Langed, Sweden, by a company which 
has for years been manufacturing cy- 
lindrical paper containers, shells, cap- 
sules, and other similar articles. The 
new factory will be built in the im- 
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mediate vicinity of the company’s paper 
mill. 

Arrangements have been made for the 
use of the manufacturing process de- 
veloped and used by the Finnish firm 
which had previously supplied most of 
the conical paper containers used in 
Sweden. Machinery to be installed will 
be capable of producing 3,000,000 units 
yearly, it is said. Factory space will ac- 
commodate additional machinery ca- 
pable of quadrupling the initial output. 


WALLBOARD MANUFACTURE, SWEDEN 


Wallboard manufacture, a relatively 
new industry in Sweden, is expanding 
rapidly. The first mill was erected 
around 1930. In 1939 there were 13 wall- 
board mills with a total capacity of 
138,000 metric tons. These mills em- 
ployed 1,467 workers and produced wall- 
board valued at 30,988,829 Swedish 
crowns. In 1942 the capacity of the mills 
was estimated at 175,000 metric tons. 
Three new mills are under construction 
at present. With their completion in 
1944, the total capacity of Swedish wall- 
board mills is expected to reach approxi- 
mately 200,000 tons. 

The wide variety of boards manufac- 
tured include porous, nonporous, soft and 
semisoft, and hard and semihard. 

In 1939, the domestic demand for wall- 
board was 82,000 tons. In 1942 it had 
risen to 95,000 tons, the increase having 
been attributed to relatively large re- 
quirements for building purposes as well 
as military needs, and to large purchases 
by wholesalers in anticipation of rising 
prices. 

The first 6 months of 1943 brought a 
decline in domestic demand to 75 percent 
of what it had been during the corre- 
sponding period in 1942, the greatest de- 
crease being in the porous type of board. 
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Petroleum and 
Products 


ARGENTINE FUEL-OIL SITUATION 


In the future, all heavy fuel oil sold 
in Argentina will be mixed with 20 per- 
cent of linseed oil, the price of which has 
risen from 60 to 310 pesos a ton, claims 
a foreign source. The use of wood-gas 
generators, of which some 15,000 to 20,000 
are to be manufactured as soon as the 
best type has been determined through 
competition, will be introduced by a spe- 
cial section of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. 

The Argentine Government is said to 
have consented to an agreement between 
the Administration of the Province of 
Mendoza and Y. P. F. (the semi-State oil 
company), providing for a natural-gas 
pipe line from the oil district of the 
Province to the town of Mendoza. The 
company is to have the exclusive right 
to distribute gas in Mendoza and neigh- 
boring towns. 


Or SITUATION IN GERMANY 


Having failed to secure additional 
sources of oil in the Caucasus, Germany 
is at the present time trying to build 
up a critically low reserve by increas- 
ing local production, the foreign press 
says. Much impetus is being given to 
the development of the synthetic-oil in- 
dustry. In 1939 Germany produced less 
than 14,000,000 barrels of oil from coal; 
now the production is about 35,000,000 
barrels annually. 

Attempts are being made to bring in 
more mineral oil from Austria and Hun- 
gary. Every effort is being devoted to 
furthering the use of substitute fuels, 
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especially producer gas. While these 
steps are costly in both labor and ma- 
terials, they might well increase Ger- 
many’s reserve of oil if they were not 
being offset by the Allies’ crippling of 
established sources of supply. The Ruhr 
has a potential output of 12,250,000 bar- 
rels of synthetic oil annually, while Ru- 
mania has furnished the Axis with 21,- 
000,000 barrels annually, in addition to 
the 14,000,000 barrels which that coun- 
try consumes. 

A concurrent opinion as to the gravity 
of the oil situation in Germany comes 
from Sweden. A Stockholm reporter 
who left Germany in August 1943 says 
that while Germany’s operational need 
of oil has been reduced from 84,000,000 
barrels a year to between 56,000,000 and 
63,000,000 barrels a year as a result of 
partial conversion from air to land war- 
fare, the need of a larger reserve there 
is still a most important strategic factor. 


KEROSENE IMPORTS BY NICARAGUA 


During 1943, Nicaragua imported from 
Mexico kerosene valued at $604. In 1940 
only $2 worth of kerosene was received 
from Mexico, while in 1941 no petroleum 
products of any kind came from there; 
in 1939, however, kerosene imports had 
been valued at $22,493. 


Use oF Motor Spirit RELIEVES SWEDISH 
FuEL SITUATION 


The use of a byproduct of the cellulose 
industry, as a motor spirit, has mate- 
rially relieved the fuel situation in Swe- 
den, it is reported. 

The shale-oil industry has grown to 
a total annual capacity of 81,000 metric 
tons. A State-controlled company is 
Sweden’s principal producer of this oil. 


Rubber and 
Products 


TIRE SITUATION IN SWEDEN 


Buna synthetic-rubber imports from 
Germany into Sweden have not come up 
to expectations, and the State Traffic 
Commission is considering a future re- 
duction of 5,000 vehicles, in addition to 
the 12,000 motor trucks scheduled to 
have been taken out of service by October 
1, 1943. Delivery of 172 tons of crude 
rubber, small amounts of which are 
necessary in the manufacture of Buna 
synthetic-rubber products, was made in 
September. 

An appropriation of 6,150,000 crowns 
for the manufacture of synthetic rubber 
has been proposed, 750,000 crowns to be 
used for doubling the capacity of the 
Ljungaverk plant and 3,900,000 crowns to 
be made available for the erection of a 
new synthetic-rubber factory with an 
annual capacity of 800 metric tons. If 
both projects were carried out the annual 
synthetic-rubber capacity of these two 
plants would be 1,600 metric tons. 

A pneumatic-steel tire, claimed to be 
“revolutionizing,” has been announced. 
The principle consists of an 80-kilogram 
steel tire fitted over an ordinary worn- 
out rubber tire. Tests have been made 
for 3,000 kilometers over all sorts of 
roads, proving that speeeds of 75 kilo- 
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meters can be attained. Whether any 
danger of flying steel exists, in case of 
blow-outs, will be determined by future 
tests. 

Rationing regulations on bicycle tires 
are expected to be lightened this year, 
however. It is estimated that 2,000,000 
bicycles are still in use. 

While attempts to make tires of wood 
and metal have met with little success, 
developments have taken place in the 
field of rubber chemistry. Thiokol suit- 
able for heels, soles, and insulation ma- 
terial is being produced, and a Neoprene- 
Thiokol substance which is claimed to be 
suitable for tires, packing, and insulation 
material has been worked out. A pure 
Neoprene-type rubber is in the process 
of development and may be in quantity 
production in 1944. 


Soaps 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S IMPORTS 


Newfoundland-Canada’s share of the 
Newfoundland soap trade reached a new 
high during the year ended June 30, 1942. 
During that period, Newfoundland im- 
ported 2,000,000 pounds of laundry soap 
valued at $192,000, of which 990,000 
pounds, worth $99,000, came from Can- 
ada. The United Kingdom was the sec- 
ond-largest contributor with 970,000 
pounds. The United States was the only 
other important supplier. 

Toilet soap imported during the year 
was valued at $77,000, of which 62 per- 
cent ($48.000) was from Canada. 

Canada’s large share in the trade was 
directly attributable to the acquisition 
of a Newfoundland soap factory by Ca- 
nadian interests. 


Telephone and 
Telegraph 


WORKSHOPS IN OPERATION IN INDIA 


A modern telegraph and telephone 
workshop was nearing completion in 
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Rabbits Go to War 


The ubiquitous rabbit, whose fur 
js prized in the manufacture of fur 
felt hats for army officers as well 
as seamen’s vests and whose un- 
rationed meat is a tasty supple- 
ment to beef and pork, is doing its 
part in Canada’s war effort. Ac- 
cording to official statistics released 
by the Dominion, more than 9,000,- 
000 rabbits, representing as many 
pelts, gave their “all’’ to the war 
effort during the 1941-42 sea- 
son. This is an increase of more 
than 1,100 percent over the 1940— 
41 take, when approximately 778,- 
000 pelts were obtained. The value 
of the 1941-42 rabbit-fur harvest 
was almost $939,000, as compared 
with $173,000 for the preceding 
season. 
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Central India in September, the foreign 
press reports. A similar shop is now in 
operation in Calcutta and, in addition, 
the Post and Telegraph Department last 
April acquired the Bombay Telephone 
Co.’s workshop in Bombay. 

Products to be manufactured in the 
Central Indian shop, the total cost of 
which is estimated as 1,886,600 rupees, 
include bakelite articles and telephone 
cords. 


Textiles and Re- 
lated Products 


Imports INTO BRITISH GUIANA 


Textiles accounted for a large propor- 
tion of imports into British Guiana in 
1942. 

The following were among the more 
important items imported in 1941 and 
1942, as listed in a foreign publication: 





1941 1942 
Commodity |* i Gee: See a 
Quan- , . Quan- r 
| tity Value tity Value 


Cotton piece 





goods._sq. yd__|5, 883, 713 $768, 948|6, 753, 652 $1, 488, 691 
Cotton manu- | 

factures, ex- | | 

cept apparel. __| 234, 657]. _. 232, 185 
Rayon piece | 

goods .sq. yd_ /1, 172,731) 346, 811)1, 221, 093 388, 633 
Apparel, except | | 

hosiery a 173, 720)... 94, 917 
Rayon _under- 

wear .doz 2, 984 12, 907 
Hats, caps, and | 

other headgear | | 

doz _ | 6, 073 45, 389 

Cordage Ib_.| 413,609; 61,088) 117,473 21, 082 
Twine do 171,199 44,480) 117,949 45, 800 
Jute bags and 

sacks, empty 


oe . Se 194, 438 563, 009 





EMPLOYMENT IN CANADIAN MILLS CON- 
TINUES DECLINE 


Employment in Canada’s textile in- 
dustry continued its steady decline 
through July, according to published re- 
ports. The greatest drop was sustained 
by cotton yarn and cloth manufacturers, 

As of August 1, employees in the pri- 
mary manufacturing division numbered 
78,916, compared with 79,566 in the pre- 
ceding month and 84,994 as of August 
1, 1942. In the secondary manufactur- 
ing group employees on August 1, to- 
taled 56,152. Workers numbered 57,737 
on July 1, and 59,821 on August 1 of 
last year. 


COLOMBIAN MILLS OPERATING AT CAPACITY 


Textile mills in the Department of An- 
tioquia, Colombia, continue capacity op- 
erations, obtaining their raw cotton 
from Brazil and Haiti. 

A new rayon factory for production of 
flat rayon piece goods has recently been 
established. Rayon yarns are to be pro- 
cured in Barranquilla. 

All mills in this area are reportedly 
planning for vast post-war expansion. 


ImMPoRTS INTO ICELAND 


Textiles and clothing ranked first in 
Iceland’s 1942 imports, aggregating 47,- 
400,000 crowns, compared with 26,300,000 
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crowns in 1941 and 8,700,000 crowns in 
1940. Imports of footwear increased to 
5,300,000 crowns in 1942, from 2,900,000 
the preceding year and 1,400,000 in 1940, 
according to published reports. 

Wool exports totaled only 337,000 
crowns in 1942, compared with 2,873,000 
in 1941 and 743,000 in 1940. Exports of 
sheepskins jumped to 5,295,000 crowns, 
from 854,000 crowns in 1941 and 1,677,000 
crowns in 1940. 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S IMPORTS 


Textiles formed an important item in 
the imports of Newfoundland during 
1942. Some of these were listed in a 
published report, as follows: 








Commodity Value 

Cotton piece goods . $830, 600 
Clothing and oiled and rubber suits for fisher- 

men. . " a +s 127, 000 
Hats and caps. - . ¢ 279, 999 
Ready-made clothing... et 406, 000 
Men’s and boys’ woven underwear 264, 000 
Miscellaneous clothing, not specified else where. |2, 600, 000 
Felts for paper-making machines___. 294, 000 
Linoleum and oilcloth - . mbauenanies 224, 000 








Cotton and Products 
CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of raw cotton into Canada 
have been dwindling in recent months. 
For the January through September 
period only 93,000,000 pounds were re- 
ceived, compared with 223,000,000 
pounds imported in the corresponding 
months of 1942, reports a trade publica- 
tion. 


DISPOSITION OF RUMANIAN CROP 
CONTROLLED 


Rumanian cotton growers must release 
their 1943 crop to official collectors, re- 
taining only 60 kilograms per hectare 
for their own use, according to an official 
decree of September 10, reported in the 
foreign press. 

Declarations giving full information 
regarding disposition of the crop must be 
filed with the Cotton Office. 


Wool and Products 


SITUATION IN CANADA 


Raw-wool imports into Canada in the 
first 9 months of 1943 were approximate- 
ly 58,000,000 pounds, according to a Ca- 
nadian publication. In the correspond- 
ing months of last year, these totaled 
62,000,000 pounds. Worsted-tops im- 
ports in the corresponding periods were 
6,200,000 pounds and 10,100,000 pounds, 
respectively. Stocks of raw wool are 
high, but some difficulty is experienced 
in securing sufficient storage space. 

Woolen mills expect to increase their 
output for civilian use shortly after the 
first of the year, the rate of increase de- 
pending upon the available labor supply. 

Imports of worsted yarns in the first 
9 months of 1943 aggregated 2,273,268 
pounds. This compares favorably with 
the 3,004,000 pounds imported in all 12 
months of 1939. 

Approximately 6,300,000 pounds of 
various types of wool goods were im- 
ported through September 1943. Im- 
ports in this category were higher in 
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the corresponding period of 1942, when 
7,700,000 pounds were received. 


SITUATION IN EIRE 


Sheep in Eire numbered 2,555,660, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures published 
in September. This is about 100,000 less 
than a year ago. 

Official statements indicate the 1943 
wool clip to be approximately 12,000,000 
pounds. 

Following an order of August 27, 1943, 
buying permits are required to purchase 
graded wools. These will be issued to 
manufacturers who need certain grades 
of wool for specified materials, or to 
manufacturers to replace certain stocks 
consumed over a 2-month period. All 
graded wool dealers have been registered 
and no mill may purchase from any other 
source. 

In the development of home industries, 
cloths are being hand-spun from ordi- 
nary Blackfaced wools, dyed into yarn 
without scouring, and then hand-woven, 
the same as sacking. These are some- 
what inferior, but because of the tight 
situation, may be sold at good prices. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


Woven rayon fabrics in the amount of 
1,700,000 pounds were imported into Can- 
ada in the first three quarters of this 
year, according to a Canadian periodical. 
This is far below the 2,200,000 pounds re- 
ceived in the corresponding period of 
1942. 

Shipments from the United Kingdom 
have reportedly dropped to about half of 
normal, but those from the United States 
have practically doubled. 

Linings are badly needed by the cloth- 
ing trade, and plans have been made for 
heavier imports. 





A plant to produce charcoal, tar, and 
byproducts has been erected by A. B. 
Scharins Soner at Clemensnas, near 
Skelleftea, Sweden, a European trade 
paper reports. The factory began opera- 
tions in June, it is stated. 
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Aviation in Chile 


(Continued from p. 9) 


Captain Pedro Loyer of the Chilean Navy. 
This was but one of the many factories 
visited, as the Commander made a na- 
tional tour of aircraft factories before 
taking up duties as Chilean air aide in 
Washington. 

Chile, one of the smallest republics of 
South America, is a land of energy, free- 
dom, progress. The basic wealth is min- 
erals, yet there are more than 92,700 
manufacturing establishments in Chile. 
Since the sixteenth century when the 
Spaniards conquered America, from 
Mexico to Chile, history has recorded 
Chile’s cultural, social, and industrial 
progress. Aviation is adding a new 
page! 





Domestic Prosperity 
and Foreign Trade 


(Continued from p. 4) 


exports and imports will attain new high 
peacetime levels. Much remains to be 
done by individual exporting industries 
in studying potential markets for their 
particular products. At the earliest pos- 
sible time the restrictions on reported 
export and import statistics should be 
modified or removed. The Department 
of Commerce is cognizant of the sta- 
tistical requirements of private business 
in planning its programs and in apprais- 
ing foreign markets, and we shall exert 
every effort, consistent with the require- 
ments of national security, to effect an 
early amelioration of the existing situ- 
ation. 


Economic Health the Key 


In the final analysis, the future of our 
foreign trade is bound up with the eco- 
nomic health of the world community. 
The exported product of one country is 
the imported commodity of another 
country. It is essential that economic 
health prevail at each end of the trans- 
action. With the shrinkage of time and 
space under our modern methods of 
transportation and communication, and 
the prospects of still greater shrinkage 
in the future, the need for international 
cooperation and good will is paramount. 
If we have healthy world markets, goods 
and services will move and this country 
will have no difficulty in contributing to 
the total movements according to its 
capacity to maintain a high level of out- 
put and national income. 





New Railway-Tie Preservative 


A new preservative treatment for green 
railway “sleepers” (ties) has been de- 
veloped by the Indian Forest Institute at 
Dehra Dun, according to its last annual 
report. 

The method has made possible the use 
of green hollong sleepers from Assam to 
meet increased war demands, it is stated. 
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Date of 
Trade-mark Product publica- 
tion 
1943 
Rialto__. eer eo clocks and | Noy. 15-20 
| watches. 
Borel _ _- »-Aisateatl ie ach Do. 
Schopedic__- nd goods, shoes, Do. 
»00tS, ec. 
Kurotex____- . Bont and chemical Do. 
‘ : ’ | products. | 
Uruguay.—The following applications Pedico-- Drug-store and chemical | Do. 
for trade-mark registration were pub- |, a a | 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- The House of | Perfumery and toilet ar- Do 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition =, {wuisPhilippe.| | ticles. | pe 
must be filed within 30 days from the ‘ ier watches. ; i 
date of publication: Silene ee ee ae Do. 
=? as ell — and varnishes. _. Do. 
F = whan Dickie anaeaenes Do. 
Fungkill Drug-store and chemical Do. 
Trade-mark | Product publication products. 
| 
| a Argenti The followi li 
Pinodor_._.......| Perfumery and toilet ar- | Nov. 15-20 : rgentina.— ine 0 owing app ca- 
pine | _ ticles. tions for trade-mark registration were 
meme cx «CO eee Tee published in the Boletin Oficial of No- 
Ariston - _--__-.- | Jewelry, clocks, and | Do. vember 9, 1943. Opposition must be filed 
watches. » 
Atma. .._. ee | Electrical goods, etc ____. | Do. before December 13, 1943: 
Rino- ----| Jewelry, clocks, and| Do. Trade-mark Class No. and commodity 
| watches. 
a RE a lui’ “in Se | te: a a No. 1—Entire class. 
Rego-_- mL aaa a i SS See No. 3—Refractory bricks. 
aS amet eee Abele ae | Do. ae No. 2—Entire class. 
Castel do — Do. | pee ee No. 22—Entire class. 





Colombia.—The following applications for trade-mark registration were pub- 


lished in the Diario Oficial on the dates noted. 


Opposition to the registration of these 


trade-marks must be made in Colombia within 30 days from the date of the third and 


last printing: 





Trade-mark 





ET EE See ae Ss ; 
Pildoras Orientales, Vino Tonico 
Anemicida de Zoilo Ruiz, Oleo- 


inc. 
Crema Slender--- 


oS os Da 


Nueve Mananas.____- 


ES eee 


a - 
Laboratorios del Pulmobronk 


Calcio-Nar, Gelomex, Sulfovacuna, 
Pasibromil, Vioformol. 


Laboratorios “Vita” 


Anonima. 


Sociedad 


La Campagnola Nereida 


Cafe Negresco, Garantizado sin 
Mezcla, Cafe Preparado. 


and hygiene, included in class 2, of Decree 1707, 1931. 


Commodity Date of publi- 
. cation 
| Commercial name for pharmaceutical establishments included in | Oct. 8, 1943 
| class 14, noted in Decree 1707, 1931. | (second 
j ; | printing). 
Commercial name for pharmaceutical products used in medicine | Do. 
| 





Crillon Don Eusebio - ---- 


‘ 


Hoyle’s Prints 





Commercial name for a medicinal! and toilet cream, included in | Oct. 15, 1943 
class 2, of Decree 1707, 1931. (second 

printing). 

Commercial name to distinguish pharmaceutical laboratories Do. 
included in class 14, of Decree 1707, 1931. | 

Commercial name for pharmaceutica! products, included in class 2, | Do. 
of Decree 1707, 1931. 

Commercial name to distinguish fabrics, woven and knitted goods, | Oct. 14, 1943 
linen goods, and many other items included in class 22, of Decree (sécond 
1707, 1931. printing). 

Commercial name to distinguish pharmaceutical products, in- | Do. 
cluded in class 2, of Decree 1707, 1931. | 

Commercial name to distinguish establishments engaged in the | Do. 
manufacturing, processing, purchasing and selling of chemical, 
medicinal, pharmaceutical, veterinary and hygienic products: 
perfumery and toiletries, etc., included in class 14, of Decree 1707, 

1931. 

Commercial name to distinguish substances and products used in | ¢ Do. 
medicine, pharmacy, veterinary practice, hygiene, perfumery, | 
toiletries; drugs, mineral water, medicinal wines and tonics, | 
included in class 2, of Decree 1707, 1931. 

Commercial name to distinguish establishments engaged in the Do. 
manufacture, buying and selling of chemicals, medicines, phar- | 
maceuticals, veterinary and hygienic products; perfumery and 
toiletries, included in class 14, of Decree 1707, 1931. | 

Commercial name to distinguish foodstuffs or substances used in | Do. 
food, — in canned goods, included in class 22, of Decree 
1707, 1931. | 

Commercial name for coffee-roasting plant; also for stores selling | Do. 
coffee in all forms and preparations, included in class 14 and 22, 
noted in Decree 1707, 1931. 

Commercial name to distinguish alcohol, nonmedicinal alcoholic or Do. 


nonalcoholic beverages, especially wines, included in class 23, of 
Decree 1707, 1931. 


| Commercial name to distinguish fabrics, linen, etc., included in 


class 15, of Decree 1707, 1931. 


Do. 





British East Africa’s 
Currency Circulation 


The circulation of currency in British 
East Africa increased 63 percent during 
1942, rising from £10,938,000 in December 
1941 to £17,851,000 as of December 31, 
1942. Note circulation alone totaled 
£12,481,000 at the later date, according 





to a report of the East Africa Currency 
Board which was published in the Official 
Gazette of Kenya for October 5, 1943. 
More than £14,871,000 was deposited in 
the Currency Reserve Fund, while £236,- 
000 was in the Investment Reserve Ac- 
count, according to the Board’s report. 
Securities forming the investment por- 
tion of the Reserve Fund were valued at 
£12,906,000 on December 31, 1942. 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 


listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
November 27, 1943. 

Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $2.75 
a year. The November 27 issue contains 
these articles: 

APPOINTMENTS TO THE ALLIED CONTROL 
COMMISSION FOR ITALY AND TO THE 
FRENCH COMMITTEE FOR NATIONAL LiIB- 
ERATION. 

STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
REGARDING THE ANNOUNCEMENT BY Co- 
LOMBIA OF A STATE OF BELLIGERENCY 
WITH GERMANY. 


MESSAGE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO 
THE UNITED NATIONS ForUM LECTURE 
SERIES. 

BOMBING OF THE AMERICAN EMBASSY 
BUILDING IN BERLIN. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO AMERICANS HELD 
BY JAPANESE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


ARRIVAL IN NEW YORK OF THE MOTORSHIP 
GRIPSHOLM. 


RESTORATION OF THE GOVERNMENT IN THE 
LEBANESE REPUBLIC. 

ADHERENCE OF EGYPT TO THE PRINCIPLES 
OF THE ATLANTIC CHARTER. 


AMERICAN LEGION DINNER FOR DIPLOMATIC 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE AMERICAN RE- 
PUBLICS: GREETING OF THE SECRETARY 
OF STATE. 


INDUSTRIAL MISSION, UNITED STATES AND 
HalrTI. 

STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE ON 
THE BRAZILIAN BOND SETTLEMENT. 


PAYMENT BY MEXICO UNDER THE CLAIMS 
CONVENTION OF 1941. 


ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY BERLE 
BEFORE THE KNOXVILLE ROTARY CLUB. 


CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA REGARDING DOUBLE 
TAXATION UPON ESTATES. 

DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


Other Publications 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN CONTINEN- 
TAL EUROPE DURING THE 1914-18 War AND 
THE Periop. League of Nations. 1943. 
122 pp. Price, $1.75. Presents ex- 
isting data on production, trade and con- 
sumption of major foodstuffs in the re- 
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gions most affected by World War I, for 
the war and early post-war periods. Sur- 
yeys the changes of agricultural produc- 
tion by regions, countries, and provincial 
districts, and analyzes the various fac- 
tors responsible for these changes. Com- 
pares production and trade of Continen- 
tal Europe with those of the British Isles 
and Russia, and with North America and 
a group of countries in the Southern 
Hemisphere which export cereals. Fi- 
nally, the situation at the end of the 
fourth year of World War IT is contrasted 
with that at the same point in World 
War I. Contains detailed tables and 
maps. 

Available from: International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


WHEAT OUTLOOK AND POLICIES. Joseph 
S. Davis. 1943. Wheat Studies, Vol. XxX, 
No.1. 36 pp. $1. Discusses the outlook 
as regards wheat, for the United States, 
other oversea exporters, other United 
Nations, and Continental Europe; nutri- 
tional developments; and relief and re- 
lated policies. Complete with appendix 
tables and index. 

Available from: Food Research Insti- 
tute, Stanford University, Calif. 


RECONSTITUTING THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
Julia E. Johnsen (ed.). 1943. The Ref- 
erence Shelf, Vol. 16, No. 7. 304 pp. 
Price $1.25. A compilation of up-to-date 
discussions, including essential back- 
ground material, in arguments for and 
against the value of the League of Na- 
tions as a continuing factor in our inter- 
national life. 

Available from: The H. W. Wilson Co., 
950-972 University Avenue, New York, 
= x. 


Wuat To Do WiTHItaty. Gaetano Sal- 
vemini and George La Piana. 1943. 322 
pp. Price, $2.75. Emphasizes the need 
for every American to face the problem 
of what to do with Italy, and offers ad- 
vice on international matters of the 
greatest concern to the thinking public. 
Examines such questions as: Shall we, 
now that Mussolini is no longer in power, 
support Fascism anyway? Will the Mon- 
archy be preserved? Can the policies of 
the Vatican be carried out? What role 
will the pre-Fascists play—and the new 
generation educated and disciplined un- 
der the Duce? 

Available from: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
my es 


THE TARIFF REFORM MOVEMENT IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 1881-1895. Benjamin H. Brown. 
1943. 181 pp. Price, $2.50. How did the 
ordinary Englishmen—the entrepreneurs 
and the laborers, in the city and on the 
farm—react to the economic changes 
brought about by the so-called “Great 
Depression” in Great Britain during the 
latter part of the nineteenth century? 
How did they formulate their views? 
How did they organize for p olitical ac- 
tion? What steps did they take to put 
their remedies before the public? Fur- 
nishes insight into these and many other 
questions revolving around attempts to 
install protective tariffs in Britain dur- 
ing the 15 years following 1881. 

Available from: Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, De- 
cember 7, 1943. 


No. 502—Current Export Bulletin No. 
135 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 135 on the’ 
following subjects: 


I. IR Provisions Eased for Items of Small 
Value. 


Certain exporters have been receiving from 
customers in the other American Republics 
orders including items each valued at $25 
or less and for which no Import Recom- 
mendation has been obtained even though 
all the items, classified under the same 
Schedule B number in the particular order, 
exceed $25 in total value. 

Where an exporter receives such an order, 
he may submit a license application without 
an accompanying Import Recommendation 
if no individual item under a single Schedule 
B number exceed $25 in value; or with an 
Import Recommendation which accounts for 
only those items under the Schedule B classi- 
fication which individually exceeds the $25 
figure. He must, however, clearly indicate 
on the license application the product-by- 
product breakdown with individual prices 
where the several products are included 
within the single Schedule B number. 


II. Exports to Mexico and Cuba. 


License applications for the export of cer- 
tain commodities to Mexico and Cuba which 
have already been received in the Office of 
Exports have exhausted the quotas assigned. 
Those that have not been acted upon will 
receive consideration. However, all license 
applications for the commodities mentioned 
below received after November 30, 1943 will 
be returned and reapplication may be 
made after January 1, 1944. 


A. Exports TO MExIco 


Effective November 30, 1943, and for the 
remainder of the 4th quarter, license ap- 
plications to export the following commodi- 
ties to Mexico will not be considered: 


Commodity Dept. of Commerce 
Rayon Products: Schedule B Number 

Printed woven filament yarn 

fabrics, n. e. s. (include 

fabrics of nylon and glass 

TR) cmsiicc com 3849.30, 3849. 31 
Woven filament yarn fabrics, 

n. e. s. (include greige, 

white piece-dyed, yarn- 

dyed fabrics)... 3849. 50, 3849. 51 
Fabricated products of fila- 

ment rayon: 

Dresses, skirts, blouses and 

other outerwear for wom- 

en and children, not knit 

or crocheted, include wov- 

en bathing suits (one, two, 

and three piece ensembles 

GS COUP GREE) nciisennsn cn 3852. 00 
Woven underwear-_-_-.-------- 3857. 20 
Sleeping and lounging gar- 

ments, knit or woven (in- 

clude pajamas, gowns, 

robes, and kimonos) ---- 3857.70 


B. Exports TO CUBA 


Effective November 30, 1943, and for the 
remainder of the fourth quarter, license ap- 
plications to export the following commodi- 
ties to Cuba will not be considered: 
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Commodity , 
Cotton Textiles: Dept. of Commerce 
Sheetings: Schedule B number 


Sheeting, unbleached cot- 

ton, 40’’ wide and nar- 
3031. 20 
Sheeting, unbleached cot- 
ton, wider than 40’’____--_ 
Sheeting, bleached, 40’’ wide 
and narrower_...------ 
Sheeting, dyed in the piece, 
40’’ wide and narrower-_-_-_ 
Sheeting, printed, 40’’ wide 
and RGKTOWss.i wi. 
Sheeting, bleached, wider 
ee A cada 
Sheeting, dyed and printed, 
wider than 40” ...4..2.. 
Drills, twills and warp sateens: 
Drills, twills and warp sat- 
eens (unbleached cloth) 
40’’ wide and narrower_-_ 
Drills, twills and warp sat- 
eens (unbleached cotton 
cloth) wider than 40’’__-_ 
Drills, twills and warp sat- 
eens bleached, finished 
cotton cloth, 40’’ wide and 


3033. 20 
3042. 10 
3042. 20 
3043. 00 
3046. 10 
3047. 10 


3031.10 


3033. 10 


3040. 00 
Drills, twills and warp sat- 
eens, dyed in the piece, 
finished cotton cloth, 40’’ 
and narrower. ........... 
Drills, twills and warp sat- 
eens, printed, finished 
cotton cloth, 40’’ wide and 


3041. 10 


3041. 20 
Drills, twills and warp sat- 
eens, wider than 40’’_____ 
Cotton Manufactures made of 
materials listed above and 
classified under Schedule B 
numbers. -_.....- 3090.00 through 3199.00 
Rayon Products: 
Printed woven filament yarn 
fabrics, n. e. s. (include fab- 
rics of nylon and _ glass 
GOGH)... awdonee 3849. 30, 3849. 31 
Woven filament yarn fabrics, 
n. e. s. (include greige, white 
Piece-dyed, yarn-dyed)- 3849. 50, 3849. 51 
Fabricated products of fila- 
ment rayon: 
Dresses, skirts, blouses and 
other outerwear for wom- 
en and children, not knit 
or crocheted, include 
woven bathing suits (one, 
two and three piece en- 


3045. 10 


sembles as one unit)___-_ 3852. 00 
Woven underwear_-_-._.--- 3857. 20 
Sleeping and lounging gar- 

ments, knit or woven (in- 

clude pajamas, gowns, 

robes and kimonos) ---_--- 3857. 70 


III. Extension of Licenses to Export to Any 
of the Selected Destinations. 


A. EXTENSION OF Export LICENSES 


1. Requests to extend the period of valid- 
ity of licenses to export to any of the coun- 
tries subject to the Selected Destinations 
Clearance Procedure, defined in the current 
Comprehensive Export Schedule, may be 
made to the Office of Exports, Office of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration, Washington 25, D. C. These re- 
quests for extension should be accompanied 
by the corresponding export license. 

2. The notice of extension of the license, 
if granted, will be stamped on the license. 
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which will be forwarded to the applicant 
or the agent making the request. 

3. If the export license is not readily 
available, the request may be made without 
the accompanying license and the following 
information nfust be submitted: 

(a) License case number; 

(b) Control number (which is located in 
the extreme top right-hand corner of the 
license) ; 

(c) Commodity description; 

(d) Country of destination; and 

(e) The name and address of the appli- 
cant or the agent or individual having ac- 
tual possession of the license. 

4. The notice of extension, if granted, 
then will be sent directly to the person 
having possession of the license. 


B. EMERGENCY REQUESTS FOR EXTENSION OF 
Export LICENSES 


1. Emergency requests to extend the period 
of validity of licenses to export to any of 
the Selected Destinations may be submitted 
by letter, telegraph or telephone to the 
Office of Exports, Office of Economic Warfare, 
Foreign Economic Administration, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or to the New York Office of 
the Foreign Economic Administration, which 
will forward the request to the Washington 
Office for decision. 

2. Emergency requests must contain the 
same information as set forth in paragraph 
A (3) above. 

3. The notice of extension, if granted, will 
be sent to the applicant or the agent or 
individual having actual possession of the 
license. This notice of extension must be 
attached to the license. 

4. Requests by telephone or telegraph may 
be made for only those cases where immedi- 
ate extension of a license is absolutely neces- 
sary for urgent and specified reasons. 


IV. Idle and Distressed Steel. 


Current Export Bulletin No. 128 (Subject 
II (Announcement 495 in FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WeeEK.Ly for October 30) provided that ap- 
proval of the Steel Recovery Branch of WPB in 
Pittsburgh was required before the Office 
of Exports will issue a license to export idle 
or distressed steel. Effective November 1, 
1943, all exportations of steel which are to be 
licensed as idle, excess, and/or distressed steel 
must be approved by the War Production 


Board regional office where the steel is 
situated or by the Surplus Inventory Branch 
of the Steel Division in Washington, D. C. 

This changed procedure is necessary be- 
cause the Steel Recovery Branch of WPB was 
abolished on November 1 and the inventory 
of idle, excess, and/or distressed steel main- 
tained by it was distributed among the WPB 
regional offices. Each WPB regional office 
will maintain an inventory of available stocks 
of such steel within its region and an in- 
ventory of significant quantities will be 
maintained by the Surplus Inventory Branch 
in Washington, D. C. 

Inquiries concerning stocks of idle, excess, 
and/or distressed steel should be directed 
to the War Production Board regional offices 
or to the Surplus Inventory Branch of the 
Steel Division, WPB, Washington, D. C. 


V. Certain Copper, Brass and Bronze Auto- 
motive Replacement and Repatr Parts 
Included in Related Commodity Group- 
ings. 

In response to requests received from ex- 
porters of automotive and replacement parts, 
certain copper, brass and bronze automotive 
repair and replacements parts, when exported 
solely as automotive replacement parts, may 
be entered on a single export license applica- 
tion provided that the supply assistance in 
the form of allotments or priority ratings is 
not needed. The list of related commodity 
groupings, pages 104-105 Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule No. 12, is amended by the addi- 
tion of the following items: 


95. Copper tubing, cables, high tension 
wire; brass and bronze valves, shims, bushings 
and bearings when exported solely as auto- 
motive repair and _ replacement parts. 
Schedule B numbers 6422.00, 6425.00, 6430.00, 
6435.00, 6454.58, 6479.01 


NoTEe: This procedure cannot be followed 
if supply assistance is required for the reason 
that basic CMP materials and CMP Class B 
products are involved. Different procedures 
are followed in giving supply assistance for 
the CMP materials and Class B products, and 
paper work problems arise which offset any 
other advantages if they are entered on a 
single license application. It should be 
clearly indicated that they are required solely 
for automotive repair and replacement pur- 
poses, when these commodities are entered on 
a single export license application. 
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VI. Radio Transmitting Tubes—Schedule BR 
Nos. 7076.05 and 7076.98. 


A. Because of the short supply, licenses for 
the exportation of radio transmitting tubes 
(Schedule B Nos. 7076.05 and 7076.98) for 
general resale purposes will not be issueg 
irom this date forward. 

B. Exportation of such tubes to radio sta- 
tions, for their own use only, will be author. 
ized under individual or SP program licenses, 

C. Applicants for licenses to export radio 
transmitting tubes to radio stations are re- 
quired to submit a separate application to 
cover shipment to each individual station, 
except where such radio transmitting tubes 
are included as part of a program covered by 
SP license application. 

D. Applications must be submitted in ac- 
cordance with the procedure for the issuance 
of Individual Licenses as outlined in the 
Current Comprehensive Export Schedule, or, 
where an SP program has been submitted in 
accordance with the procedure outlined for 
the issuance of SP licenses. 

E. To expedite the processing of the license 
applications and to insure an equitable dis- 
tribution of radio transmitting tubes, ex- 
porters must give full and complete informa- 
tion in answers to the questions set forth 
in the license application. They are re- 
quired to: 

(1) Indicate the call letters after the name 
of the radio station for which the tubes 
are intended; 

(2) Specify the quantity and unit value 
of each type of tubes required when giving 
the description thereof; 

(3) Under “End Use” specify the power of 
the station for which the tubes are intended. 


VII. General License G-PUB Extended to 
Group M Destinations and Extended to 
Include Music in Books and Sheets. 


General License G—PUB, authorizing the 
exportation of publications not devoted to 
technical, scientific, or professional matters, 
is hereby extended to include such exporta- 
tions to Group M destinations. The provi- 
sions of general license G-PUB and the 
destinations included in Group M are set 
forth in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 
12, pages 88 and 76, respectively. 

Parcel post shipments under general license 
G-PUB to Group M destinations will be un- 
restricted, but the importer in the country 
of destination must still clear ocean freight 
shipments of commodities exported under 
general license G-PUB with his local terri- 
torial government (by obtaining an import 
license) and with the Middle East Supply 
Center (by obtaining a rating on the import 
license). When this has been accomplished, 
the Middle East Supply Center in Cairo will 
certify the case to the New York Office of the 
Combined Agency for Middle East Supplies, 
43 Exchange Place, New York City. Ex- 
porters will make arrangements with the 
New York Office of the Combined Agency for 
Middle East Supplies with regard to shipping 
commodities by ocean freight under general 
license G—PUB. 

The list of types of publications not con- 
taining technical data which are exportable 
under general license G-PUB is supplemented 
by adding the following: 


Schedule B number 
9523.00 


IMPORT CONTROL 


No. 40—Supplemental General Imports Or- 
der M-63-g, Making Imports of Specified 
Products Into Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands of the United States Subject to 
the Provisions of M-63 


Commodity description 
Music in books and sheets___-_--_-_- 


A supplement to General Imports Order 
M-63, designated as Supplemental General 
Imports Order M-63-g, dated November 30, 
1943, has been issued by the War Production 
Board, and is to become effective December 
6, 1943. 

The purpose of this supplemental order is 
to extend the import control provisions of 
General Imports Order M-63 to Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands of the United States. 
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with respect to imports into those areas of a 
specified list of commodities attached to the 
order. 

The effect of this order will be to require 

ersons desiring to import these commodities 
into Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands of 
the United States to procure specific authori- 
gation of the War Production Board before 
they proceed. 

It should be noted that while this order 
will control the importation of these com- 
modities into these islands, including the 
same commodities imported from continental 
United States, the existing importing restric- 
tions of M-63 will remain in effect insofar 
as the importation of commodities from the 
islands into the United States is concerned. 

The text of the new supplemental order 
follows: 


ParT 1042—ImportTs OF STRATEGIC 
MATERIALS 


[Supplemental General Imports Order 
M-63-4 | 


Pursuant to General Imports Order 
M-63, as amended, which this order sup- 
plements, it is hereby ordered that: 


§ 1042.8 Supplemental General Im- 
ports Order M-63-g. All the provisions 
of § 1042.1 General Imports Order M-63, 
as amended from time to time, are 
hereby extended to cover Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands of the United 
States, the same as if such territories 
were part of the continental United 
States, Provided: 

(1) Such provisions shall apply only 
to transactions in materials listed from 
time to time on Schedule X hereto at- 
tached, effective as of the dates shown 
in such schedule, and for this purpose, 
materials on Schedule X shall be con- 
sidered the same as materials on List III 
of General Imports Order M-63; 

(2) Such provisions shall apply to the 
importation of materials on Schedule X 
from the continental United States into 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands of the 
United States; 

(3) Notwithstanding issuance of this 
supplemental order, the provisions of 
General Imports Order M-63, as amended 
from time to time, shall continue to ap- 
ply to the importation of materials 
covered by such order from Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islahds of the United 
States into the continental United States 
and 

(4) The issuance of this supplemental 
order shall not affect any regulations 
now or hereafter issued by any govern- 
mental authority covering exports of ma- 
terials from the continental United 
States to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is- 
lands of the United States. 


This order shall become effective on 
December 6, 1943. 


Issued this 30th day of November 1943. 


War PRODUCTION Boarp, 


By J. JOSEPH WHELAN, 
Recording Secretary. 


SCHEDULE X 


The numbers listed after the following 
materials and in the column titled “Com- 
merce Import Class No.” are commodity num- 
bers taken from Schedule A, Statistical 
Classification of Imports of the Department 
of Commerce issue of January 1, 1943. Ma- 
terials are included in the list to the extent 
that they are covered by the commodity 
numbers listed in that column. 
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Commerce import Effective 


Material class number | date 





Animal oils and fats, | 0036.000-0036.900 | Dec. 6, 1943 
edible. inc. 


Corn... __..| 1081.000.........| Dee. 6, 1943 
Corn, cracked. E 1090.180 _.| Dee. 6, 1943 
Fish and fish products, | 0047.000-0079.500 | Dec. 6, 1943 


except shellfish. ine. | 
Meat products. __-_- 0018.000-0035.500 | Dec. 6, 1943 
inc. 
Oil cake and oil-cake 
meal: 


Peanut 1119.600. _ - ..| Dee. 6, 1943 
Soybean 8 Bi ee 
Soap (except castile) and | 8712.300-8719.900 Dee. 6, 1943 


soap powder. | "ee. 














(Continued from p. 19) 


exceeded all previous figures. The fol- 
lowing table shows receipts and expendi- 
tures in the years 1938 through 1942: 








ro Working Working 
Year receipts | expenditures 

Francs Francs 
1938 10, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 
1939 | 12, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 
1940 | 18, 000, 000 | 9, 000, 000 
1941 | 21,000,000 | 11, 000, 000 
1942 : 22, 000, 000 | 11, 000, 000 





The number of passengers carried dur- 
ing 1942 is reported to have reached the 
high total of 4,300,000, compared with 
3,850,000 in 1941, while passenger receipts 
totaled 5,250,000 francs in 1942 compared 
with 4,780,000 francs in 1941. This was 
attributed to the curtailment of road 
traffic, as well as increased holiday and 
military travel. A slight decrease in 


freight traffic was reported for 1942 com- 
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pared with the record attained in 1941. 
in 1938, the figures were 1,595,000 metric 
tons; in 1939, 2,011,000; in 1940, 3,259,000; 
in 1941, 4,289,000; and in 1942, a high of 
4,248,000. 


United Kingdom 


Transport and Communication 


Shipping Companies Form Company 
To Operate Air Services—Five British 
shipping companies engaged in com- 
merce between England and South 
America have formed a company for the 
purpose of operating air services be- 
tween the two regions, states the British 
press. 

These lines are: The Royal Mail Line, 
Ltd., the Blue Star Line, Ltd., the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Co., the Booth Steam- 
ship Co., Ltd., and Lamport and Holt 
Line, Ltd. 

The company plans to be in a position 
to operate as soon as the necessary con- 
sents and machines can be obtained. 





The Nazi occupation authorities in the 
Netherlands are considering the aboli- 
tion of the Dutch-Nazi Agricultural 
Front because it has run up a large 
financial deficit, says a Netherlander 
who recently escaped to London. The 
escapee states that the deficit incurred 
during the year and a half of operations 
amounted to 3,000,000 guilders, or about 
$1,600,000. The Germans, he says, de- 
manded that E. J. Roskam, head of the 
Agricultural Front, make good the loss 
by levies upon members and that, if this 
did not succeed, the Front might be 
abolished. 
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Peru, an Expanding 


Chemical Market 


(Continued from p. 7) 


other years is a most significant event 
and substantiates the belief that trade 
between these two countries is capable 
of substantial development. Imports of 
chemicals and allied products from 
Chile accounted for 11 percent of the 
total chemical imports in 1942, or $1,000,- 
000. Fertilizers, primarily nitrogen, 
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however, were responsible for 78 per- 
cent of this value. Principal items from 
Chile which increased considerably in 
1942 were, in metric tons: glue, 134 ($41,- 
000); copper sulfate, 198 ($4,000); in- 
secticides and fungicides, 607 ($2,000); 
sodium sulfide, 310 ($63,000) ; sodium bi- 
carbonate and sulfate, 1,075 ($2,500); 
and medicinal preparations, $1,300. 
More than 500 individual chemical 
items are recorded in the official Peru- 
vian statistics, Anuario del Comercio Ex- 
terior del Peru, from which the informa- 
tion in the following table was taken: 


Imports of Principal Chemicals and Allied Products Into Peru During 1940-1941 











1941 1942 

Item —-— ———_—_— —-— ————-- 

Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Metric Thousand Metric | Thousand 

| tons soles | tons soles 
lil estg chins dal th the wdathninicaugh awed oa 21 35 | 33 | 79 
Acetylsalicylic acid. _-- 5 era ae i 9 121 | 5 | 45 
Citric and tartaric acids___-_-___- pee Cea fs 58 415 49 | 415 
Formic acid, industrial___-..................-- nim 30 120 31 } 108 
Camphor, natural or synthetic.__..................._.________- 9 | 85 | 21 
Aluminum sulfate and other aluminum salts____.._.__.__.....-- 1, 044 | 223 | 304 99 
SS Ra ee 105 | 124 | 38 79 
SE ee eee ee See 68 88 70 136 
ns Fat A a a a 1, 935 | 210 270 32 
I oe eds scenes voce cawcenmene 1, 060 776 | 1, 074 | 828 
Calcium hypochlorite - » Pun dilleg: Ee a RCS jab 222 429 | 434 | 758 
Carbon, animal and vegetable. bist aoe ee AE Is 115 146 | 132 202 
Chromium chemicals for tanning.- Oe Ss eae 122 151 | 278 390 
a ea IR he ie ene 166 129 | 87 | 72 
Nee oo medeneiue PEO 19 64 | 32 62 
Glycerine -_- 75 | 147 | 100 324 
Potassium xanthate_- O eee a } 151 513 | 154 | 557 
Potassium compounds, “) ""\ 3 Se : 67 197 | &8 282 
Trade-marked specialty nee... ‘ 82 | 313 48 201 
Zine-oxide, industrial _ - nhekod : 24 | 65 13 24 
a ala il EA a 251 | 129 | 256 244 
oe saa Rt Nts 77 | 96 | 36 | 65 
Coal-tar colors___..........__- iS an Ct De 251 | 2,701 | 185 | 2, 850 
alias cence esiesind kis nolan m sacle Ra oD 143 | 651 146 840 
Tennine extrects........................- 2, 476 | 1, 418 | 2, 276 | 1, 320 
Oils, flotation, for mining - - --- 280 | 512 | 232 | 419 
Crude drugs_-__-...--- oo ee 24 | 141 | 15 | 93 
Alkaloids and salts, n. e. s____----__- (1) | 170 (1) 256 
Caffein and salts. .............- (‘) } 52 (‘) 84 
Salvarsan - Dt ere ae ae Pe 6 821 3 256 
Serums and vaccines..____.....-.-----.---- 6 | 586 7 423 
Medicinal pharmaceutical preparations, n. e. s- siitatlial sialiel 8, 549 7,425 
Disinfectants, formaldehyde, etc...... ........._- 129 | 91 | 69 | 99 
Synthetic perfume materials. __.____- A eRe 1 | 53 1 44 
Essential oils and extracts, natural or sy nthetic____- 34 | 956 | 27 | 104 
Insecticides, fungicides, ete_____- ae 2, 944 | 2, 489 | 1, 390 | 1,118 
Quinine and salts _- A Rese Re 13 1,731 | 5 724 
Sodium hydrate and hypophosphite.. Ree 2, 212 915 | 4, 523 2, 166 
Sodium carbonate_.-----.-- eS EE 3, 475 752 | 9, 154 | 2, 578 
J SE a a eer es 322 205 | 448 | 545 
Sodium cyanide_- et Se Scans nats ee ae 523 909 | 645 | 1, 028 
Sodium silicate_- pian plteipnehenanane ioc 622 | 192 | 242 | 99 
Other sodium compounds. - > > Se eS 834 788 | 1, 429 911 
Fertilizers and materials-_-__--_........_- 6, 705 | 1, 190 | 31, 225 5, 589 
Mineral earth _— and blacks__ r | 306 260 176 | 193 
Ultramarine blue -- oa RE ES re } 106 218 134 312 
aa EE eT. Or a ny aaa al 251 284 225 | 347 
Ee. RE ST 821 | 1, 510 | 06 | 1, 82 
Pyroxylin lacquers. -----_---.---- PP ES 110 | 386 | 160 | 506 
A aS Ps 48 157 | 19 77 
Linseed oil_ - Th ae 397 464 221 381 
Turpentine and substitutes.........__-._-.-_-- m " 308 324 | 239 | 388 
Waxes, bees’, and ae. 2 “ae 39 306 | 24 233 
SE illest hee chain tesincgteine it be masse EEA, eee eee 118 153 | 179 406 
Rosin- : © Sy STREP age ee Ome Oe a 804 378 771 468 
Printing ink _ er cles oy NOEL 8 SOS OS ae ee 219 340 149 376 
Explosives, dynamite, ts BEETS, SO ae A PO ee 2, 789 4, 967 2, 391 4, 378 

Soap: 

ERT NS Ae Re Oe ee eR A 76 100 | 116 147 
| a a OO A eS ee 31 109 18 73 
Dentifrices_- SB or 5 ER OE 180 1, 426 70 795 
Perfumery, toilet preparations, FoR SST ta aia aia 119 990 66 | 688 








1 Less than 1 ton. 


NotTE.—One sol approximates $0.15 United States currency. 


Changes Reflect New Shifts 


In the foregoing table, increases in 
1942 were due to expanded industrial 
requirements, and declines, for the most 
part, not to decreased demand, but to 
inability to procure the materials, espe- 
cially if uses were not indispensable 


either to the war effort or civilian wel- 
fare. If comparison of the more impor- 
tant chemicals is made with earlier years, 
the expansion in Peruvian manufactur- 
ing industry in general is indicated. 
Growth in the textile industry is evi- 
dent from the increases in certain chemi- 
cals, particularly in receipts of coal-tar 








colors and dyes, which rose from 475,000 
pounds ($355,000) in 1938 to 730,000 
pounds ($554,000) in 1942, and in trade- 
marked specialty compounds from 95,000 
pounds ($35,000) to 180,000 pounds 
($50,000) in 1941. The decline to 107,000 
pounds ($30,000) in 1942 of these spe- 
cialty items was probably due to in- 
ability to procure them from Germany 
and other belligerents. 

Cotton growing and 
been an important part of Peruvian 
economy for many years. As part of the 
industrialization movement, more cotton 
mills have been erected in recent years, 
until in 1941 figures indicate that 42 
mills, with a working capital of 36,477,700 
soles and 9,900 employees, were engaged 
in all branches of the textile industries. 
Annual production in that year was 
valued at 57,936,000 soles ($8,700,000). 

The tripling of caustic-soda imports 
from 3,150,000 pounds ($70,000) in 1938 
to 9,970,000 pounds ($325,000) in 1942 
reflects the activity of a large number 
of small factories Using this commodity. 
Principal consumers are the soap, oil, 
lard, and paper factories and textile mills. 
The United Kingdom and the United 
States have been the chief suppliers. 

Soda ash imports, in attaining new 
heights, also represent the greater in- 
dustrialization of the country. During 
the last 15 years, imports of this item 
have quadrupled. Glass factories are 
the largest consumers, followed by min- 
ing and petroleum companies, washing- 
soda factories, textile mills, sugar re- 
fineries, and many others. 

Demands of the mining industry and 
oil refineries are chiefiy responsible for 
the large increases from 1938 to 1942 
of the following three chemicals: Potas- 
sium xanthate imports advancing from 
160,000 pounds ($35,000) in 1938 to 340,- 
000 pounds ($85,000) ; flotation oils from 
250,000 pounds ($33,000) to 510,000 
pounds ($65,000); and sodium cyanide 
from 1,300,000 pounds ($145,000) to 
1,400,000 pounds ($155,000). 

Calcium-carbide imports also have 
nearly doubled, from 1,300,000 pounds 


exporting has 
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($37,000) in 1938 to 2,400,000 pounds 
($125,000), because of amounts required 
for welding as well as the demand in 
mining. 

Imports of explosives, always appre- 
ciable, are used in mining and road con- 
struction. Dynamite, the chief item, is 
largely of United States origin. 

The class “fertilizers and fertilizer ma- 
terials,” the second largest single item 
in 1942, jumped because of demand. 
More and better crops had to be raised to 
aid in the food supply, and, since money 
was available, larger amounts of ferti- 
lizers were used. 

Notwithstanding the expansion in the 
local medicinal industry, medicinal and 
pharmaceutical preparations continue to 
be imported. Peruvians are said to pre- 
fer foreign medicinals when they can 
afford them. Paints, lacquers, and var- 
nishes likewise continue to be imported 
for the same reason, despite the growing 
importance of the domestic industry. 

Decline in soap importations, however, 
is one example wherein the local com- 
modity has obtained a larger portion of 
the market. In 1938, imports of com- 
mon soap amounted to 562,200 pounds 
($41,000) and in 1942 to 255,000 pounds 
($22,000). Toilet soap is not manufac- 
tured extensively, and its imports 
dropped only slightly from 50,700 pounds 
($16,000) to 40,000 pounds ($11,000). 


Peru as Supplier 


Peru has been Known for some time 
as a leading supplier of barbasco or cube 
root, coca leaves, cochineal, guano, and 
a few other crude commodities, but 
otherwise chemical export trade has re- 
mained relatively unimportant. 

At one time world-famed Peruvian 
guano was exported in considerable 
amounts, but, as deposits have ap- 
proached exhaustion, restrictions have 
been enforced limiting extraction and 
exportation. In 1941, approximately 
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C. C. Concannon (co-author “Peru, 
an Expanding Chemical Market”) .—See 
the October 16, 1943, issue of ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Mary B. MackKrill (“Aviation in 
Chile”) —See the July 3, 1943, issue of 
this magazine. 


Anna Hazel Swift (co-author “Peru, 
an Expanding Chemical Market’) .—See 
the May 29, 1943, issue. 


Amos E. Taylor (“Domestic Prosperity 
and Foreign Trade’’).—See the October 
23, 1943, issue. 





$200,000 (8,500 tons) worth was exported, 
but none was recorded for 1942. Ab- 
sence of guano exports reduced the total 
value of chemical exports to less than 
$450,000 in 1942, according to export 
statistics, compared with $650,000 in 
1941. 

In monetary value, barbasco or cube 
root was the most important chemical 
export item. For the past 10 years pro- 
duction and exports of this insecticide 
material have been expanding. In 1934, 
only 234 metric tons of cube root were 
exported, and in 1942 1,625 tons. 

Of outstanding interest in 1942, how- 
ever, was the shipment of a small amount 
of pyrethrum flowers for the first time. 
With the growing demand for pyrethrum 
and with former sources cut off or lim- 
ited in supply, Peru has been devot- 
ing more attention to the growing of this 
item—with success. Exports of other 
products have varied from year to year, 
but no important changes have occurred. 


Exports of Principal Chemicals and Allied 
Products From Peru in 1941 and 1942 




















1941 | 1942 
Item | 
| yeas Value Tity | Value 
| | 
Thou- | | Thou- 
|Metric| sand |Metric| sand 
tons | soles | tons | soles 
Beeswax... ..... | 13 | 25 15 52 
Cochineal. ht | 38 65 | 47 81 
Coca leaves. -- - | 433 322 | 455 347 
Cocaine, crude 1 348} (1) | 90 
Cinchona bark 4 7 | 3 | 6 
Barbasco or cube root 1, 276 1,849 | 1,625 | 2,516 
Cream of tartar . 17 29 | 3 | 9 
Insecticides, fungicides 33 36 102 166 
Sulfur, crude acesecl, | oe 50 | 890 | 96 
Oxygen in cylinders__- 39 12 32 | 12 
Pharmaceutical spe- 
cialties_._. - - ‘ 58 307 46 120 
' Less than 1 ton. 





Sao Paulo, coffee capital of the world 
and Brazil’s second largest city, has been 
made a regular stop on Pan American 
Airways’ daily coastal service between 
Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires. 
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New Link Added to Mexico’s 
Expanding Highways 


Another important addition has been 
made to Mexico’s fast-growing system of 
modern highways, now proving of timely 
aid in wartime development of overland 
communications and strategic produc- 
tion. 

The new Tequilla-Tepic road, recently 
inaugurated with ceremonies attended by 
President Avila Camacho, is an 86-mile 
stretch of the Federal highway running 
from Guadalajara along the west coast 
of Mexico to Nogales, Arizona, at the 
Mexican-United States border. 

From Tepic it is now possible to travel 
on an all-weather surface, 10 meters in 
width, to Mexico City via Guadalajara. 
At Mexico City connection can be made 
with the Inter-American Highway, 
which is being built toward the Panama 
Canal Zone. When the Nogales-Guad- 
alajara highway is finished it will be the 
most direct motor route from California 
and Arizona to Central America. 

Thus far, the Inter-American High- 
way south of Mexico City has been paved 
beyond Huajuapan de Leon. A dry- 
weather road, already opened to traffic, 
has been extended as far south as 
Nejapa. 

From Oaxaca City, midway between 
Huajuapan de Leon and Nejapa on the 
Inter-American Highway route, another 
new 110-mile highway to Puerto Angel, 
a vital port on the Pacific coast, is sched- 
uled to be opened to traffic soon. 





Norway’s “Underground” 
Looks to Post-War 


The people of Norway’s home front are 
giving thought to the problems that will 
arise after the war. The prominent un- 
derground newspaper Fri Fagbevegelse 
recently pointed out one of these by stat- 
ing: “The decline in the standard of liv- 
ing for workers in Norway is, according 
to statistics, about 50 percent, but in 
reality the situation is far worse. One 
of the foremost problems that will arise 
after the war will be that of making 
available some form of compensation for 
the price increases. It must also be 
understood that the shortage of goods 
during the war, coupled with reduced 
purchasing power, has created a tremen- 
dous need for the replacement of clothes, 
furniture, household equipment, etc., 
which working people will not be able 
to cover even with wage compensations. 
Through mutual agreements between 
employees and employers, preferably 
with the cooperation of the state or mu- 
nicipality, there must be created an 
agency which will guarantee the pur- 
chase of these items at lowest possible 
cost and with a view to easy amortization 
terms. We feel confident that the co- 
operation which has been established in 
the fight against the Nazi power and the 
traitors will also continue when the time 
comes to tackle the work of reconstruc- 
tion.” 
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